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Fu the New-Yorx MaAcazine. 
The DRONE.—No. XXIV. es pte 


™ VERY individual has fingled 
out in his imagination a 
certain period or fituation, in 
which he expe4is to experience the 
higheft ftate of human enjoyment. 
The boy, who lorgs to be'releafed 
from the reftraints impofed by pa- 
rents and teachers, looks forward 
to manhood asa happy ftate of in- 
dependence—as a period in which 
he fhall tafte the higheft pleafure, 
by being matter of his own ations. 
In the fr? fage of manhood, happi- 
nefs is confidered as infeparable 
from a married life. ‘To tafte joy, 
itis then thought neceflary to form 
fome focial conneétion,and prove 
the fweets of domefic endearments. 
The father of a family hopes to fee 
the time when he will be able 
to fupport it in affluence and fplen- 
dor—when, by poffefling riches, 
he fhall be releafed from all the ap- 
prehenfions which attend a cir- 
cumfcribed fortune, and which 
he at. prefent confiders the only 
obftacles to his felicity. 

Thefe different periods, how- 
ever, are fo gradval in their ap- 
proach, and the pleafures expected 
from each become fo familiarized 
by anticipation, that the changes 
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take place without ‘occafionin 
any alteration in the fenfations‘o 
the mind with refpeét to happinefs. 
As pleafures expected appéar near 
at hand, the mind infenfibly ex- 
tends its views.to others ata greatet 
diftance, which are as yet new if 
idea, and have not loft the greater 
part of their fweetnels by long ex- 
pe@tation, 

Thus the period. of enjoyment 
changes with our circuinftances, 
and removes itfelf in proportion 
to the increafe of our infermation. 
We view it continually in the ad- 
vance, until, without having appa 
rently gained the leaft, age fud- 
denly fhews it in the retro/pe#— 
For that period muft at length ar- 
rive, when the infirmities which © 
attend advanced life will intimate, 
that the moments of enjoyment 
afte paft. 

From this fhort ftatement the 
opinion may be hazarded, that life 
is at eyery ftage equally capable of 
happinefs. Change conftitutes 
pleafure; and as man is continu- 
ally experiencing it, he P sareribey 
all times, with fome few excep- 


tions for unfortunate circumftan- 
ces, the fame proportion of fatif- 
A fa&tion. 
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64.2 The Drone. 


faétion. The quantum of happi- 
nefs depends upon the difpofition. 
Mild and benevolent men may en- 
joy a larger proportion than others 
of a contrary charatter. The 
quantity poffeffed by each indivi- 
dual will, however, prove at every 
period the fame. All apparent 
variations will be found, when 
examined, to exift in the mode, 


and not in the decree. 


Sb 


In the early part of exiftence,. 


while life it/ed/f is yet a novelty, 
pleafure is derived from almoft 
every object. In maturer age, mott 
of thefe objects become familiar, 
and ceafe to pleafe. Comfort is 
then obtained through the medium 
of domeftic happinefs, or from 
fome prof{perous occu pation—the 
quantity net increafed, but receiv- 
ed through a different channel. 
Even in cid age, a ftate generally 
fuppofed uncomfortable, life will 
be found, to approach the fame 
ftandard; the pleafures, perhaps, 
not fo evidént, owing to. their 
mildnefs, but lefs liable to inter- 
ruption, becaufe dependent ona 
greater variety of objects. The 
clofer Fagan: Fg of life may be 
diffolved; but the affections be- 
come diffufed among a more nu- 
merous train, of relations—none, 
perhaps, fo tender in their alliance, 
yet fufficient in number to impart 
the fame quantum of enjoyment. 
The pleafure formerly experienced 
in a life of activity, is now found 
in a ftate of repofe; and though 
anticipation may have entirely 
ceafed, its place is fupplied by re- 
fiection, and fuch a proportion, of 
indifference as permits the prefent 
feenes of life to. be viewed with 
the calmaefs of a difintérefted 
{peétator. vj 
There are inftances,. it is true, 

in which a month, a year, or per- 
haps a ner period, may. be ren- 
dered unpleafant,—when perfons 
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may tafte the extreme of human 
wretchednefs. 

The mind, however, is not cal- 
culated to bear extremes long. 
Violent grief is always of fhort 
continuance: it gives place to the 
calmnefs of melancholy recollec- 


tion, which is foon left in fome - 


animating expectation. Extreme 
joy ts alfo momentary, and is al- 
ways fucceeded by that tranquility 
which is the ordinary ftate of ex- 
iftence. 

Life, like the gentle ftream, may 
be difturbed by too fevere a gale: 
it may be impeded in its progrefs, 
or diverted from its ordinary 
courfe; but the difficulties fur- 
mounted, it returns to its former 
channel, and regains its wonted 
tranquility. 

The truth of thefe obfervations 
is remarkably inftanced in the life 
of AtcanperR. In the twenty- 
firft year of his age, he was left 
heir to a very handfome eftate. 
He poffeffed a benevolent and im- 
proved mind, a lively and warm 
imagination, and had every difpo- 
fition to enjoy life. He indulged 
in the amufements fuited to his 
age and circumftances with confi- 
derable relifh: they at length be- 
gan to grow infipid, and Alcander 
fighed for enjoyment. Jhavetafed 
the pleafures of youth and of fingle life, 
faid.he,, and I find them deftitute of 
the fatisfaction I expected from them: 

jy muft undoubtedly be attached to 
Some fiate I have not yet experienced. 
Alcander fhortiv after became ac- 
quainted with Mexissa, an ac- 
complifhed and amiable young 
lady. His acquaintance foon ri- 
pened into afiection—The world 
was nothing without Meliffa— 
Give me but Meliffa, cried Alcan- 
der, and my happine{s will be com- 
plete and permanent. 

Pleafures, however, lofe them- 
felves in pofietlion, and are only 
acknowledged 











acknowledged in their abfence.— 
Alcander married Meiifla, and his 
joy on that occafion almoft ap- 

hed to rapture. He retired 
tothe country, becaufe his plea- 
fure was interrupted by the felici- 
tations of his friends. After an 
abfence of three years, Alcander 
returned with his wife and child 
to the city, difgufted with the re- 
tirement and indolence of the 
country. What, faid his friends, 
has Meliffa fo Joon loft the power of 
pleafing?—-No, replied Alcander, 
but Ihave found that we only enjoy 
life when engaged in fome adtive em- 
ployment. Heentered into bufinefs, 
and was very fuccefsful. On be- 
ing told one day, You muff now be 
happy, Aleander, having the wife that 
you lowe and a prefperous occupation, 
he calmly replied, that-he did not 
calculate on plea/ure before he had ob- 
tained an independent fortune, and 
could live as he pleafed. Before he 
arrived, however, at that ftate, 
Meliffadied. His grief at her lofs 
was aslively as his joy when he 
gained her. He abandoned bufi- 
nefs, retired again to the country, 
and gave himfelf up to the moft 
gloomy melancholy. He was vi- 
fited in this {tate of voluntary ex- 
ile by a friend, who endeavoured 
to diffuade him from burying him- 
felf in folitude, which only. che- 
tifhed the uneafinefs of his mind, 
but in vain—Alcander renounced 
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the world, and declared that he 
never more expected to tafte plea- 
fure or comfort in life. After 
fomething better than a year’s ab- 
fence, however, he again returned 
to the city, the gloom confiderably 
effaced from his mind, and flhortly 
after once more entered into bufi- 
nefs. He appears at prefent as 
lively as ever, and is able to look 
back with fo much calmnefs on 
his misfortune, which happened 
about two years ago, as to con- 
template a fecond entrance into 
the married ftate. 

The life of Alcander bears the 
fame complexion with that of éve- 
ry man, and fhews, that it is the 
variety of life that renders it agree- 
able—that the higheft pleafures, 
like the moft delicious viands, lofe 
their {weetnefs by being too fre- 
quently tafted; and that, while 
change in both cafes is neceflary ~ 
to preferve the relifli, the fame 
quantity generally fatisfies the ap- 
petite. tay 

The perfuafion, that life, with 
refpeét to pleafure, is at all times 
the fame, may have the happy — 
effect of making us more attentive 
to the prefent, and lefs fanguine 
of the future. The enjoyments 
of to-day are too frequently flight- 
ed by being contrafted with the 
vifionary expectations of to-mor- 
row. Z. 
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Some Account of the Chinefe Agriculture, and Ceremonies in honous thereof. 
[From the Chinefe Traveller. ] 


on empire of China was 
eftablifhed by hufbandmen, 
in thofe happy times, when the 
laws of the great creator were ftill 
held in remembrance, and the 
culture of the earth regarded as 
the grandeft of all employments, 
the moft worthy of mankind, and 
the chief trade of all. From Fou 





hi, even to this day, all the em- 
perors, without excepting one, 
glory in being the firlt hufband- 
men of their realm. 

The Chinefe hiftorians have 
carefully preferved an anecdote of 
generofity in two of their ancient 
emperors, who, not obferving 
among their children any one 

worthy 
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men to fucceed them. Thefe 
hufbandmen, according to the 
Chinefeannals, advanced the hap- 
pinefs of mankind during very 
long reigns; their memory is ftill 
remembered with veneration. 

Agriculture is honoured, pro- 
tected, and praétifed by the emper- 
or, and the great magiftrates, who 
for the moft part are the fons of 
fimple hufbandmen, whom merit 
has raifed to the firit dignities of 
the empire: and, in fhort, bythe 
whole nation, who have the good 
fenfe to honour an art the moft 
ufeful to man, in preference to 
others more frivolous, and lefsim- 
portant. 

On the fifteenth day of the firft 
moon, in every year, which ge- 
nerally correfponds to the begin- 
ning of March, the emperor in 
perfon performs the ceremony of 
opening the grounds. Thisprince 
in great pomp, marches to the 
field appointed for the ceremony : 
the princes of the imperial family, 
the prefidents of the five great 
tribunals, and a vaft number of 
Mandarives accompany him.— 
Two fidesof the fieldare occupied 
by the emperor’s officers and 
guards; the third is allotted for 
the hufbandmen of the province, 
who repair thither to behold their 
art honoured, and practifed by the 
chief of their empire; the fourth 
is referved for the Mandarines. 

he emperor enters the field 
alone, lies down, and nine times 
knocks his nead againftthe ground 
in adoration of Tien, the god of 
heaven; he pronounces, with a 
Joud voice, a prayer appointed by 
the tribunal offrites, invoking the 
blefling of the almighty Sovereign 
on his labour, and on the labour 


of his people, who form his fa- 
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worthy of mounting a throne, 


which virtue alone ought to inhe- 


rit, named two fimple hufband- 


mily: he then, in quality of fo. 
vereign pontiff of the empire, {a. 
crifices a bullock, which he of. 
fers upto heaven, as the origin of 
all happinefs; while they cut the 
victim in pieces, and place them 
on the altar, they bring tothe em. 
peror a plough, in which are yok. 
ed a pair of buliocks, magnificent. 
ly adorned. The emperor then, 
laying afice his royal robes, takes 
hold of the handle of the plough, 
and turns up feveral furrows the 
whole length of the field; then, 
with a complaifant air, having 
delivered the plough to the man- 
darines, they fucceflively follow 
his examples, emulating one ano- 
ther in performing this honourable 
labour with the greateft dexterity. 
The ceremony ends with diftri- 
buting money, and pieces of ftuff, 
among the hufbandmen there pre- 
fent: the moft active of whom 
finith the remaining labour, before 
the emperor, with great simble- 
nefs and addrefs. 

Some time after, whén they 
have {ufficiently laboured and ma- 
nured their lands, the emperor re- 
pairs again, in proceflion, and be- 
gins the fowing of the fields, al- 
ways accompanied with ceremo- 
ny, and attended by the hufband- 
men of the province. 

The fame ceremonies are pet» 
formed, on the fame days, in all 
the provinces of the empire, by 
the viceroys, affifted by all the 
magiftrates of their departments, 
in prefence of a large number of 
hufbandmen of their refpective 
provinces. I have feen this open- 
ing of the grounds at Canton, and 
never remember to have obferved 
any of the ceremonies invented by 
men with half the delight and con~ 
tent with which I beheld this. 

The Chinefe agriculture ‘has 
likewife other encouragements. 
Every year the viceroys of the pro- 

vinices 
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sinces fend the names of fuch huf- 
bandmen as have particularly dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in their em- 
ployments, either by cultivating 
rounds which had till that time 
been looked upon as barren, or, by 
a fuperior culture, improving the 
uction of fuch lands as for- 
merlvy had bore grain, to court, 
Thefe names are prefented to the 
emperor, who confers on them 
honourable titles, to aiftinguith 
them above their fellow hufband- 
men, If any man has made an 
ufeful difcovery, which may in- 
fluence the improvement of agri- 
culture, or fhould he, in any man- 
ner, deferve more diftinguifhed 
marks of refpeét than the reft, the 
emperor invites him to Pekin, de- 
fraying his journey, with dignity, 
at the expence of the empire; he 
receives him into his palace, quef- 
tions him with refpect to his abili- 
ties, his age, how many children 
he has, the extent and quality of 
hislands; then difmiffes him to his 
plough, diftinguifhed by honour- 
able titles, and loaded with bene- 
fits and favours. 

The Chinefe afcribe the inven- 
tion of the plough, and feveral 
inftruments of agricultvee, and 
the proper method of fowing wheat, 
rice, barley, and ogher grains, to 
fomeof their emperors; and books 
have been written by their princes 
upon the fubject of tillage, the na- 
ture of different foils, and the ma- 
nure proper for each, which ferve 
as direCtions to the hufbandmen 
at this day. 

The gardens of theChinefe are 
generally very fmall. Nature is 
their plan, and their aim is to 
imitate her in all her delightful 
irregularities. ‘Their firft confi- 
deration is the form of the ground, 
whether it be flat, floping, hilly, 
or mountainous, extenfive, or of 


fmall compafs,or a dry or marfhy 
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nature, abounding with rivers and 


“fprings, or liable toa fearcity of 


water; to all which circumftan- 
ces they carefully attend, chufing 
fuch difpofitions as humour the 
ground, can be executed with the 
leaft expence, hide its defeéts, and 
fet its advantages in the moft con- 
{picuous light. 

The Chinefe not being great 
lovers of walking, we feldom meet 
with avenues or fpacious walks, 
as in our European plantations. 
The whole ground is laid out ia 
a variety of fcenes, and you are 
led, by winding paflages cut in the 
groves, to the different points of 
view, each of which is marked by 
a feat, a building, or fome other 
object. 

The perfection of their gardens 
confifts in the number, beauty, 
and diverfity of thefe fcenes. The 
Chinefe gardeners, like the Euro- 
pean painters, colleét from nature 
the moft pleafing objects, which 
they. endeavour to combineinfuch 
@ manner as not only to appear 
to the beft advantage feparately, 
but likewife to unite in forming 
an elegant and ftriking whole. 

Their artifts diftinguith three 
different {pecies of fcenes, to which 
they give the appellations of pleaf- 
ing, horrid, and enchanted. Their 
enchanted fcenes anfwer, in a 
great meafure, to what we call ro- 
mantic, and in thefe they make 
ufe of feveral artifices to excite 
furprize. Sometimes they make 
a rapid ftream, or torrent, pafs 
under ground, the turbulenrnoife 
of which ftrikes the ear of the 
new. comer, who is at a lofs to 
know from whence it proceeds. 
At other times they difpofe the 
rocks, buildings, and other objedts 
that form the compofition in fuch 
a manner, as that the wind pafling 
through the different interftices 
and cavities, made in them forthat 

| purpote, 
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purpofe, caufes flrange and un- 
common founds. They introduce 
into thefe fcenes all kinds of ex- 
traordinary trees, plants and flow- 
ers, form artificial and compli- 
cated echos, and let loofe different 
forts of monftrous birds and aai- 
mals, 

In their fcenes of horror they 
introduce impending rocks, dark 
caverns, and impetuous cataracts, 
rufhing down the mountains from 
all fides; the trees are ill-formed, 
and feemingly torn to pieces by 
the violence of tempefts; fome are 
thrown down, and intercept the 
courfe of the torrents, appearing 
as if they had been brought down 
by the fury of the waters; others 
look as if fhattered and blafted by 
the force of lightning; the build- 
ings are fome inruins, others half 
confumed by fire, and fome mife- 
rable huts difperfed in the moun- 
tains, ferve, at once, to indicate 
the exiftence and wretchednels of 
the inhabitants. Thefe fcenes are 
generally fucceeded by pleafing 
ones. The Chinefe artifts, know- 
ing how powerfully contraft ope- 
rates on the mind, conftantly prac- 
tife fudden tranfitions, and a ftrik- 
ing oppofition of forms, colours, 
and fhades. Thus they condué 
you from limited profpeéts to ex- 
tenfive views; from objeés of 
horror to fcenes of delight; from 
lakes and rivers, to plains, hills, 





and woods; to dark and loom 
colours they oppofe fuch as are 
brilliant, and tocomplicated forms 
fimple ones; diftributing by a ju- 
dicious arrangement, the different 
mafles of light and fhade, in fuch 
a manner as to render the compo- 
fition at once diftin& in its parts, 
and ftriking in the whole, 

When the ground is extenfive, 
and a multiplicity of fcenes are to 
be introduced, they generally adapt 
each to one fingle point of view: 
But where it is limited, and affords 
no room for variety, they endea- 
vour to remedy this defeét, by dif. 
pofing the objeéts fo, that being 
viewed from different points, they 
produce different reprefentations; 
and fometimes by an artful difpo- 
fition, fuchas have no refemblance 
to each other. 

In their large gardens they con- 
trive different fcenes for morning, 
noon and evening; ereéting at the 
proper points of view, buildings 
adapted to the recreations of each 
particular time of the day; and in 
their {mall ones (where, as has 
been obferved, one arrangement 
produces many reprefentations) 
they difpofe in the fame manner, 
at the feveral points of view, 
buildings, which, from their ufé 
point out the time of day for en: 
joying the fcene in its perfece 
tion. 

(To be continued.) 
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RUSSIAN BARBARITY. 


ADAM Lapouchin, the 

great ornament of the court 
of Peteriburgh, during the reign 
of the Emprefs Elizabeth, having 
contracted an intimacy with a fo- 
reign ambaffador, was brought un- 
der fufpicion of plotting with him 
againft the government, and was 
accordingly condemned to under-, 
go the punifhment of the knout. 








At the place of execution fhe ap- 
peared in a genteel undrefs, which 
heightened her beauty. Of what- 
ever indifcretion fhe might have 
been guilty, the fweetnels of her 
countenance, and her compofure 
left not in the fpeétators the flight- 
eft fufpicion of guilt. Her youth 
alfo, her beauty, her life and fpirit 


pleaded for her. But all in = : 





Opinion of the Utopians. 


fhe was deferted by all, and aban- 
doned to furly executioners, whom 
fhe beheld with aftonifliment, 
feeming to’ doubt whether fuch 

parations were intended for her. 
hecloak that covered her bofom 
being pulled off, her modefty took 
a Rite, and made her ftart back: 
fhe turned pale and burft into tears. 
One of the executioners ftripped 
her naked to the waift, feized her 
by both hands, and threw her on 
his back, raifing her fome inches 
from the ground. ‘The other ex- 
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ecutioner laying hold of her deli- 
cate limbs with his rough fifts, put 
her in a pofture for receiving the 
punifhment; then laying hold of 
the knout, (a fort of whip made 
of a leather ftrap) he retreated a 
few fteps, and with a fingle ftroke 
tore off a flip of fkin from the neck 
downward, repeating his ftrokes 
till all the fkin of her back was cut 
off in fmall flips. , The execu- 
tioner finifhed his tafk by cutting 
out her tongue; after which the 
was banifhed to Siberia. 





SPORES ED 
The Opinion of the Urortans upon the Worth of fome of our GENTEEL 
PLEASURES. 
[From Sir Thomas More's Utopia. ] 


MONG thofe foolifh pur- 

fuers of pleafure, they rec- 
kon all thofe that delight in hunt- 
ing, or birding, or gaming: of 
whofe madnefs they have only 
heard, for they have no fuch 
things among them: But they 
have afked us, what fort of plea- 
fire is it that men can find in 
throwing the dice? For if there 
were any pleafure init, they think 
the doing of it fo often fhould give 
one a furfeit of it: and what plea- 
fure can one find in hearing the 
barking and howling of dogs, 
which feem rather odious than 
pleafant founds? Nor can they 
comprehend the pleafure of feeing 
dogs run after a hare, more than 
feeing one dog run after another; 
for you have the fame entertain- 
ment to the eye on both thefe oc- 
cafions; if the feeing them run is 
that which gives the pleafure, 
fince that is the fame in both cafes: 
but if the pleafure lies in feeing 
the hare killed and torn by the 
dogs, this ought rather to ftir pity, 
when a weak, harmlefs, and fear- 
ful hare, is devoured "by a ftrong, 
fierce, and cruel dog. ‘Therefore 
all this bufinefs of bunting, 1s 


among the Utopians turned over to” 
their butchers; and thofe are all 
flaves, as was formerly faid: and 
they look on hunting as one of 
the bafeft parts of a butcher’s 
work: for they account it both 
more profitable, and more decent 
to kill thofe beafts that are more 
neceffary and ufeful to mankind ; 
whereas the killing And tearing of 
fo fmall and miferable an animal, 
which a huntfman propofes to. 
himfelf, can only attraé& him with 
the falfe thew of pleafure; for it 


‘is of little ufe to him: they look on 


the defire of the bloodfhed, even 
of beafts, as a mark of a mind that 
is already corrupted with cruelty, 
or that at leaft by the frequent re- 
turns of fo brutal a pleafure, muft 
degenerate into it. 

Thus though the rabble of man- 
kind looks upon thefe, andall other 
things of this kind, which are in- 
deed innumerable, as pleafures; 
the Utopians on the contrary ob- 
ferving, that there is nothing in 
the nature of them that is truly 
pleafant, conclude that they are 
not to be reckoned among plea- 
fures: for though thefe things 


may create fome tickling in the 
fenfes, 
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fenfes, (which feems to be a true 
notion of pleafure) yet they rec- 
kon that this does not arife from 
the thing itfelf, but from a deprav- 
ed cuftom, which may fo vitiate 
a man's tafte, that bitter things 
may pafs for fweet; as women 





BOUT the beginning of Au- 
guft, 1763, when the fick- 
nefs began at Nantucket, the whole 
namber of Indians belonging to 
that Ifland was 358; of thefe, 258 
had the diftemper betwixt that 
time and the 2oth of February fol- 
lowing, 36 only of whom reco- 
vered: of the 100 who efcaped 
the diftemper, 34 were converfant 
with the fick, 8 dwelt feparate, 18 
were at fea, and 40 lived in Eng- 
lith families. The phyfician in- 
forms me, that the blood and juices 
appeared to be highly putrid, and 
that the difeafe was attended witha 
violent inflammatory fever, which 
carried them off in about five days. 
The feafon was uncommonly moift 
and cold, and the diftemper began 
originally among them; but hav- 
ing once made itsappearancefeems 
to have been propagated by con- 
tagion ; although fome efcaped it, 
who were expofed to the. infec- 
tion. 

The diftemper made its appear- 
ance at)/Martha’s Vineyard the be- 
ginning of December, 1763. It 
went through every family, into 
which it came, not one efcaping 
it: 52 Indians had it, 39 of whom 
died; thofe who recovered were 
chiefly of the younger fort. 

The appearance of the diftem- 
per was much the fame in both 
thee iflands; it carried them off 


Extraordinary Difeafe: 


ese Cs ARSE DO 


Account of an extraordinary Difeafe among the Indians in the Iand of Naw: 
tucket, and Martha’s Vineyard. In a Letter from Andrew Oliver, Efy 
to Ifrael Manduit, 2/7; F. R. S. 


with child think pitch 6 “r 
taftes {weeter than honey: tore 
a man’s fenfe when Corrupted, ¢j. 
ther by a difeafe or fome ill habit, 
does not change the nature of 
other things, fo neither can it 
change the nature of pleafure, 





in each, in five or fix days, 
What is {till more remarkable 
than even the great mortality of 
the diftemper, is, that not one 
Euglith perfon had it in either of 
the iflands, although the Englith 
greatly exceeded in numbers; and 
that fome perfons in one family, 
who were of a mixt breed, half 
Dutch and half Indian, and one 
in another family, half Indian 
and half Negro, had the diftem- 
per, and all recovered; and that 
no perfon at all died of it, but 
fuch as were entirely of Indian 
blood. From hence it was called 
the Indian ficknefs. 

There had been a great fcarcity 
of cornamong the Indians the pre- 
ceding winter : this, together with 
the cold moift feafon, has been af- 
figned by fomeas the caufes of the 
diftemper among ‘them. Thele 
circumftances, it is true, may have 
difpofed them to a morbid habit, 
but do not account for its peculi- 
arity to the Indians: the Englifh 
breathed the fame air, and fuffer- 
ed, in fome meafure, by the fcar- 
city, with the Indians; they yet 
efcaped the ficknefs. I do not fee, 
therefore, but that the Sudor An- 
glicus, which heretofore affected 
the Englith only, and this late In- 
dian ficknefs, muft be clafled to- 
gether among the Arcana of Pro- 
vidence, 
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Striftures on the Life of the Right Hondurable SirR1cuarn PerpperArpsn, 
| Knight, Mafter of the Rolls. 
[From Stri@ures on the Lives and Chara@ters of the moft eminent Lawyets of the 
prefent Day. ] 
~————Here am J, in Arpew more fool I, 


would I were in a better place! 


SHAKESPEARE. 


NON CUICUNQUE DATUM EST, HABERE NASUM. 


r VAPPY is it, that.in our /erious 
labours, there is fuch a cha- 
raéter as his which is now our im- 
inediate. purpofe to purfue.—It 
acts as a. viatory refting-place, 
where it is not only allowadle to re- 
lax, but, without which, the wea- 
ned fpirits would not find them- 
felves fufficient to fultain the incef: 
fant fatigues of fotediousajourney. 
_ Sir Richard Pepper Arden owes 
his birth, fpeaking in the language 
of ancient days, to a refpectablc 
Yeoman of the county of Yoré, 
where the family name and the 
family feat will, moft probably, be 
remembered to a diftant date, both 
alike refting upon a very broad 
foundation. The weighty eftate 
aniiéxed will affuredly maintain 
the fa recollection, and the owner 
of that eftaté has taken the beft 
fible means, and not unfuc- 
cefsfully, to keep alive the former. 
‘Lady Arden’s endeavours fhould 
likewile be recorded, as anxious, 
ina Jecondary degree, to 2id the 
Pepa pent caulehepent of fo il- 
uftrious a family. 
__ Sir Richard Pepper Arden, after 
an ordinary education in an or- 
dinary Yorkfhire fchool, was en- 
tered, by the pious care of his 
father, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; where his convivial talents 
have left behind them an impref- 


- 


_fion, infinitely more durable in 


academic tablets, than more ufe- 
fuland valuable accomplifhments. 


. The True Blue Clubwas accuftom- 


ed to obferve him as its chief. or- 
nament, and firft fupport. “* Pre- 
fidium, et dulce decus.” 

Vor. VI. No: 11. 


The laft revifion of the refric- 
trons, which this old and refpeét- 
able fociety thought proper to 
place upon her fellows, was prin- 
cipally made under the direction 
of Mr. Arden,—who, while he 
was forming ftatutes, for binding 
fo confined a circle, probably had 
little thoughts that he would after- 
wards be engaged in framing laws 
for a mighty empire. Perhaps 
too, it were fafer had he and his 
friends contented themfelves, to 
fee his abilities exerted in a {phere, 
where they were fo early and hap- 
pily diftinguifhed.—But to return 
to the path from which we have 
involuntarily deviated. | 

From the /emporary embraces of 
Alma Mater our recreant kaight 
threw himfelf at once into the 
fap arms of the law: on whofe 
conftant, though hard bofom, he 
has ever fince uninterruptedly 
refted.He was called to the 
bar from the Middle Temple, and, 
for a certain time, remained in a 
privacy, from which his warmett 
partizans never once dreamt that 
he would, in later periods, fo 
luckily emerge. At the feafons we 
are {peaking of Mr. Arden was 
much more noted for having than 
not having a brief. His practice 





‘was confined tothe Courtof Chan- 


cery, and was exceedingly limited 
and inconfiderable even as adraft{- 
man. 

Naturally inclined to focial life, 
the perpetual folitude to which Sir 
Pepper was oppofed, could not 
but be an affliction to a mind tem- 
pered like his. He therefore, oH 
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all reafonable and prudential dif- 
patch, fought a conftant compa- 
nion, and made that companion 
as infeparable asa wife. Notwith- 
ftanding this little flip of his mo- 
rality, he not long afterwards con- 
trived to obtain the hand of a wo- 
man of fortune and diftinétion. 
The Lady he married is a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Richard Wilbraham 
Bootle, a gentleman of confider- 
able eftate in Cheffire, and no lefs 
intereft in the Houfe of Commons, 
of which he is an Aomorary member. 
Men are very apt, in the de/pe- 
tate leap of matrimony, to expofe 
themfelves to the taunts of their 
puerile friends, who have no, like 
them, fummoned courage enough 
to take fo bolda refolution. Sir 
Pepper efcaped not, on his mar- 
riage, the ufual allotment of good- 
natured raillery, from which he 
whimfically and dexteroufly re- 
leafed himfelf, {portively obferv- 
ing, that gentlemen might fay 
what they pleafed, he was perfe&- 
ly fatisfied with his new ftate; for 
if his immediate views at the dar 
were not much mended by his al- 
tered life, his chamber practice 
would be much more confiderable. 
This, although faid, and probably 
meant, in jeff, turned out to be 
literally faé?; for, from his own 
and acquired conneétions, he was 
brought inftantly into legal light, 
and very fhortly lifted into the im- 
portant office of Attorney General. 
On the appointment of Lord 
Kenyon to the Chief Fufticefhip of 
the King’s Bench, by one Chan- 
cellor, Sir Pepper was fecured in 
the Mafterfhip of the Rolls by ano- 
ther, ** /ed longo proximus intervallo.” 
They who recolle& the circum- 
ftances that attended this nomina- 
tion, are not, at the fame time, 
unacquainted with the weight of 
differences that fo long raged be- 
tween the two Chancellors previ- 


ous to the dernier adjuftment of it 
Sir Pepper, in the interim, ea 
bandied from the Chancery to the 
Exchequer, and from the Exchequer 
again to Chancery in a very pitiable 
fufpence; but was at length con- 
firmed in the appointment notori- 
oufly in the teeth of an authority 


_ which had often been difputed, 


but never before vanquifhed. 

In his prefent offcial capacity, 
Sir Richard Pepper Arden has had 
little opportunity of diftinguithing 
himfelf; for the Mafeer of the Rolls 
is no longer confidered as a legal 
purveyor tor the Lerd Chancellor, 
The caufe of objeétion that exift- 
ed before his eleétion to office has 
not yet, nor, in the general opi- 
nion, ever can be removed. It 
was not any political contention 
that barred the pathway of Sir 
Pepper to the Rolls, Mr. Pitt’sright 
of interference in law-diftributions 
being never argued. Not the ap- 
poiutment, but the appointed, was 
the objeé of refiftance. In the 
ChanceHlor’s abfence from the court 
we have, therefore, never been 
furprifed, that Mr. Juftice Buller 
fhould have uniformly filled the 
tempcrary feat; which fpeaks, as 
plainly as aétions can, the fenti- 
ments of the firftlaw ar in 
this country, refpecting the abili- 
ties of the Mafeer of the Rolls now 
being. The Chancellor's faying to 
Mr. Pitt on the guefion of merit, 
not on the merit of the queftion, was 
as ftrong as ufual, * I care not,” 
faid he, ** whom the devil you 
appoint, fo you do not appoint 
one, who, inftead of lightening 
my burthen, will heave 4cs own 
damn’d wallet upon my fhoui- 
ders.” 

Sir Pepper, however, had fome 
qualities, which feldom fail to re- 
commend themfelves to minifte- 

rial favour and proteétion. In his 
political harangues he is never dif- 
appointed 
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inted of a certain number of 
hearers, who fubfcribe to his opi- 
nions as implicitly and as tamely, 
gsto the law of the land. No lefs 
than Ax votes in the Heu/e of Com- 
mons are reported to be at his beck. 
As a fenatorial fpeaker, he is little 
efteemed beyond the aye and the 
negation that he may alternately an- 
nounce. 

The private life of Sir Richard 
Pepper Arden is, in every refpect, 
harmlefs and irreproachable. As 
a converfationift, he is thought to 
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ftand aloft beyond competition; 
and with fome, ftrange as it may 
appear, he is reckoned a wit.* As 
a member of the Cabinet, they who 
introduced him, fhould beft know 
the purpofes that he was there de- 
figned to fulfil. Momus, we are 
told, was often called in, by the- 
Celeftials, to quell the frequent 
tymults of their debates; and we 
do not apprehend that ourterreftial 
councils are much more harmo- 
nized than thofe in the upper re: 
gions. 


* «© And, firange te tell! in nature’s f{pite provoke 
** Hot ArpDEN once to blunder on a joke.” 

The miratle of a jeft from Sir Ricnarp Perper happened on the occafion of 
fome refolutions having pafied between the hours of six and seven in the morning, 
for which reafon the then Attorney General (now Sir Richard Pepper Arden, Mafter 
of the Rolls} facetioufly contended, ‘* That they were entitled to no refpeét, as the 
Houfe was then at fixes and fevens.”—~Any approximation to wit in debate being 
perfe@tly unufual with this gentleman, however entertaining his friends may think 
him in private, the ingenious Author of ‘* Criticifms on the Rolliad,” very properly 
diftinguifhes this memorable attempt by the fame kind of admiration with which 
poets commonly mention fome great prodigy, as for inftance of a cow's {peaking 





INFANDUM. 


PECUDESQUR LOCUTA 


We hope none of our readers will attribute to us the moft diftant intention of any 


invidious comparifon. 











The LOVER’s GRAVE. A Sentimental Fragment. 





dialiali Y morning’s medita- 
tion in the beautiful 
plains of » Was interrupt- 


ed by the fight of a maiden, fitting 
in penfive mood on a green fod— 
Her head was leaning on her hand, 
while the briny drops trickled 
down her pallid cheek— 
A —Thy griefs appear heavy, faid 
—She looked upon me without 
emotion, and fpoke not a word— 
—The fixed agony pourtrayed 
in her face interefted me— 
—-I fat down by her fide—ftill 
fhe remained mute. A little dog, 


as it were to relieve its miftrefs’s 
. fadnefs, by amufing me, ftrove to 
divert my attention by numberlefs 
playful tricks. 

-——Tell me the caufe of your 
grief; I will not add to it, truft me, 


fair one, faid I, while the little 
animal licked my hand— 
—Sophia turned her eyes upon | 
the dog, and they ftreamed afrefh— 
Alas, Sir, faid theaffli&ed maid, 
obferving in my looks aftonith- 
ment—that little animal belonged 
to my beloved William—lI loved 
it becaufe it was his favourite— 
One fatal day, William infifted 
on accompanying me to the mill, 
for he could fcarce bear me out of 
his fight. We were walking on 
the banks of the river, and while 
the dog was diverting us it fell into 
the river—T he ftream was — 
it away—I fcreamed, and ere 
could recover myfelf, William 
plunged after his favourite animal 
—I faw him with it ia vain at- 
tempting toregainthethore. They 
were carried with great we 
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executioner 
The dog efcaped—its fize and 
lightnefs faved it— 
' —f could not chide it, for it 
licked its dead mafter and made 
mott piteous howlings——— 
—This, Sir, is his grave! 
~—Ere Sophia had finifhed her 
melancholy ftory, I felt the tear 
fteal from my eye. She obferved 
it, and with her handkerchief, al- 
ready moift, wiped it away— 
—The only comfort [now have 
js in this little dog. Here, the live 
long day he attends me, and will 
often drop tear for tear with me. I 
fometimes think that the memory 
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by the eddy tothe mill, and the 
horrid wheel was my dear Villiam’s 


of its matter interrupts its {ports; 
but cuftom having familiarifed its 
temper to mine, it mourns in 
union with me—I often affume 
cheerful face, in pity'to it— 
—But do you never feek to di- 
vert this fixed melancholy? {aid I. 
—Sometimes, Sir, I walk upon 
the bank from whence I lo? my 
love, and fometimes I vifit’the 
cottage where he lived—the vil. 
lagers know my fixed grief, and 
indulge it; but if I ftay long away 
from this place, William's grave 
will want its offering, and I mug 
not omit the dues I have vowed to 
daily pay it, till Heaven makes it 
my own 





Atwiy. 
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Amelia, or the Faithle{s Briton—An American Tale. 
[Continued from page 632. | 





WT) UT an event, that demanded 

|} the exercife of all her forti- 
tude, now forced itfelf npon Ame- 
lia’s thoughts. She was pregnant; 
yet could neither refort for coun- 
cil and comfort to the father whom 
the had deceived, or obtain it from 
the lover by whom fhe had been 
feduced. In the tendereft and 
moft delicate terms fhe communi- 
cated her fituation to Dolifcus, 
emphatically called upon him to 
refcue her reputation from oblo- 
guy, and folicitoufly courted his 
return to the cottage, or, at leatt, 
that he would difclofe to Horatio 
the fecret of theirunion. To pre- 
vent any accident, the farmer was 
prevailed upon to be the bearer of 
the paper which contained thefe 
fentiments, and, on his return, 
produced the following epiftle: 

“ Mapbam, 

“ THE fudden death of mv fa. 
ther will occafion me to embark 
for England to-morrow. It is not 
therefore poflible to vifit the cot- 
tage before my departure; but 





you may be affured that I ftillen- 
tertain the warmeft gratitude for 
the favours which were there con; 
ferred upon me by the virtuous 
Horatio and his amiable daughter. 
“* Although I do not perfecly 
comprehend the meaning of fome 
expreffions you have employed, I 
perceive that you ftand in need of 
a confidential perfon, to whom 
you may reveal the confequence 
of an indifcreet attachment; and 
from my knowledge of his pro- 
bity (of which vou are likewife a 
judge) no man feems more con- 
veniently fituated, or better cal- 
culated for that office, than the 
worthy farmer who has delivered 
vour letter. To him, therefore, 
I have recommended you; and 
left any pecuniary affiftance fhould 
be neceflary on this occafion, I 
have intrufted him with a tem- 
porary fupply, directing him in 
what manner he may, from time 
to time, obtain a fum adequate to 

your exigencies. 
“The hurry of package and 
adieus 
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adieus compels me abruptly to 

fubfcribe myfelf, madam, your 

moft devoted humbie fervant, 
Douiscus.” 

«“ Gracidbus God!” exclaimed 
Amelia, and fell fenfelefs to the 
sround. For a while, a convul- 
five motion fhook her frame, but, 

radually fubfiding, the flame of 

life feemed to be extinct, and al! 
her terrors atanend. The poor 
farmer, petrified with horror and 
amazement, itood gazing on the 
feene: But the excrtions of his 
homely f{poufe, at length reftored 
Amelia to exiftence and defpair. 

Tt has often been obferved that 


_defpondency begets boldnefs and 
enterprize; and the female heart, 


which is fufceptible of the gentleft 
fentiment, is likewife capable of 
the nobleft fortitude. Amelia 
perceived all the bafenefs of the 
defertion meditated by Dolifcus; 
the forefaw all its ruinous confe- 
quences upon Horatio’s peace, 
her owa charaéter, and the fate 
of the innocent being which fhe 
bore, and, wiping the ufelefs tears 
from her cheek, fhe refolved pub- 
licly to vindicate her honour, and 
aflert her rights. Animated then, 
with the important purpofe, fup- 
ported by the prefumption of her 
Marriage, and hoping yet to find 
Dolifeus in New-York, the im- 
mediately repaired to that city— 
but, alas! he was gone! This 
difappintment, however, did not 
defeat, nor could any obftacle re- 
tard the profecution of her de- 
fign: A fhipthat failed the fuc- 
ceeding day wafted ber to Bri- 
tain, friendiefs and forlorn. 
Tanumerable difficulties and 
inconveniences were encounter- 
ed by the inexperienced traveller, 
but thev vanifhed before the ob- 
je& of her purfuit; and even her 
entrance into London, that chaos 
of clamour and diffipation, pro- 
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duced no other fenfations than 
thofe which naturally arofe from 
her approach to the dwelling of 
Delifcus. 

Amelia recolleéted that Dolif- 
cus had often defcribed the fami- 
ly refidence to be fituated in Grof- 
venor place, and the ftage, in 
which fhe journeyed, ftopping in 
the evening at a public houfe in 
Piccadilly, fhe deterinined, with- 
out delay, to pay him her unex- 
pected and unwelcome vifit. The 
embarraffed and anxious manner 
with which fhe enquired for his 
houfe, expofed her to unjuft fur- 
mife and fenfelefs ribaldry; but 
her grief rendered her incapable 


of obfervation, and her purity was . 


fuperior to infult. 

Dolifcus had arrived about a 
fortnight earlier than Amelia. 
The title, influence and fortune, 
which devolved upon him in con- 
fequence of his father’s death, had 
{welled his youthful vanity te ex- 
cefs, and fupplied him witha nu- 
merous retinue of flatterers and 
dependants. At the moment that 
he was liftening in ecftacy to that 
fervile crew, the viétim of his 
arts, the deluded daughter of the 
man to whom he was indebted 
for the prefervation of his life, 
ftood trembling at his door, A 
gentle rap, after an awful paufe 
of fome minutes, procured her 
admiffion. Her memory recog- 
nized the features of the fervant 
that opened the door; but it was 
not the valet who had attended 
Dolifcus at the cottage—the re- 
membered not where or when fhe 
had feen him. 

After confideravle folicitation 
the porter confented to call Do- 
lifens from his’company, and 
conduéted Amelia into an anti- 
chamber to wait his arrival. A 
roar of laughter fucceeded the de- 


livery of her meflage, and the 
word 
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word afignation, which was re- 
peated on all fides, feemed to re- 
novate the wit and hilarity of the 
table. The gay and gallant hoft, 
inflamed with Champaign, was 
not difpleafed at the imputation, 
but obferved that as a lady was in 
the cafe, it was unneceflary to a- 

ologize for a fhort defertion of 
his friends and wine. 

At the fight of that lady, how- 
ever, Dolifcus ftarted. Amelia’s 
countenance was pale and haggard 
with fatigue and forrow; her per- 
fon was oppreffed with the burthen 
which fhe now bore in itslaft ftage, 
and her eye, fixed ftedfaftly upon 
him, as he entered the room, be- 
{poke the complicated anguifh and 
indignation of her feelings. Her 
afpect fo changed, and her appear- 
ance fo unexpected, added to the 
terrors of a guilty confcience, and, 
for a moment, Dolifcus thought 
the vifitation fupernatural. But 
Amelia’s wrongs having infpired 
her with courage, fhe boldly re- 
proached him with his bafenefs and 
perfidy, and demanded a public 
and unequivocal acknowledgment 
of their marriage. In vain he en- 
deavoured to foothe and divert her 
from her purpofe; in vain to per- 
fuade her to filence and delay; his 
arts had loft their wonted influ- 
ence, while the reftoration of her 
injured fame and honour abforbed 
every faculty of her mind. 

At length he affumed a different 
tone, a more authoritative man- 
ner. ** Madam,” exclaimed he, 
*‘T am not to be thus duped or 
controled: I have a fenfe of pity 
indeed for your indifcretioa, but 
noue for your paflion: I would 
alieviate your afflictions, but I 
will not fubmit to your frenzy.” 
*¢ Wretch!”’ retorted Amelia, “ but 
that I owe fomethi:g to a father’s 
peace, J fliould defpite to call thee 
hafband.” * HyfSand!” cried Do. 


lifcus, with a fneer; « hufband! 
why truly I remember 3 rural 
mafquerade, at which an honef 
foldier, now my humble porter. 

’ 
played the parfon, and you the 
blufhing bride—but, pr’ythee do 
not talk of hufband.” 

This difcovery only was want. 
ing forthe confummation of Ame. 
lia’s mifery. It was fudden and 
fatal as the lightning’s blaft—the 
funk beneath the ftroke. A dead. 
ly ftupor feized upon her fenfes, 
which was fomctimes interrupted 
witha boifterous laugh, and fome. 
times with a nervous ejaculation, 

Tolifcus, unaffected by com. 
pailion or remorfe, was folicitous 
only to employ this opportunity 
for Amelia’s removel, and having 
conveyed her into a coach, a fer- 
vant was directed to procure lodg- 
ings for her in fome obfcure quar- 
ter of the city. She {poke nota 
word during the tranfaction, but 
gazing with apparent indifference 
upon the objects that furrounded 
her, fhe fubmitted to be tranf- 
ported to witherfoever they pleaf- 
ed to condué her. After wind- 
ing through a drear and dirty 
paflage in the neighbourhood of 
St. Giles’s, the carriage flopped at 
a hovel which belonged to a re- 
lation of the fervant that accom- 
panied her, and he having com- 
municated in a fhort whifper the 
object of his vifit, an old and 
decrepid beldam led Amelia into 
a damp and narrow room, whofe 
{cant and tattered furniture proved 
the wretchednefs of its inhabi- 
tants, 

A premature birth was the na- 
tural confequence of the confli& 
which had raged in Amelia’s 
mind. She had entered the apart 
ment but a few moments, when 
the approach of that event gavea 
turn to her paffions, and cal 
her drooping faculties once — 

into 
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into action. Without comfort, 
without affiftance, in the hour of 
extreme diftrefs (fave the offcious 
fervices of her antiquated hoft) 
fhe was delivered of a fon; but 
the fond fenfibility of the mother 
obtained an infiantaneous fupe- 
riority over every other confidera- 
tion; though, .alas! this folitary 
gratification too, continued not 
long; her infant expired after a 
languid exiftence of three days, 
ferving only to increafe the bitter- 
nels of Ammelia’s portion. 

Amelia caft her eye towards 
heaven as the breath deferted the 
body of her babe;—it was nota 
look of fupplication, for what had 
fhe to hope, or what to dread? — 
neither did it indicate diffatisfac- 
tion or reproach, for fhe had early 
learned the duty of reverence and 
refignation—but it was an awful 
appeal to the thrune of grace, for 
the vindication of the a& by 
which fhe had refolved to termi- 
nate her woes. A phial of lauda- 
aim, left by a charitable apothe- 
cary, who had vifited her in her 
ficknefs, prefented the means, and 
fhe wanted nct the fortitude to 
employ them. Deliberately, then, 
pouring the baneful draught into 
aglais, fhe looked wiftfully for a 
while upon the infant corpfe that 
lay extended on the bed, then 
bending on her knee, uttered, in 
a firm and folemn voice, the 
melancholy effufions of her foul. 
“Gracious Father!’ when thy 
juftice fhall pronounce upon the 
deed’ which extricates me from 
the calamities of the world, let 
thy mercy contemplate the caufe 
that urged me to the perpetration. 
Ihave been deluded into error; 
but am free from guilt; I have 
been folicitous to preferve ‘my in- 
hocence and honour; but am ex- 
pofed to infamy and fhame. The 
treachery of him to whom I en- 
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trufted my fate, has reduced me 
to defpair—the declining day of 
him from whom I received my 
being, has been clouded with my 
indifcretions, and there is no cure 
left for the forrows that confunie 
me, but the dark and filent grave. 
Vifit me not then, in thy wrath, 
oh Father! but let the excefs of 
my fufferings in this world, expi- 
ate the crime which wafts me 
into the world to come—=may thy 
mercy yield comfort to Horatio’s 
heart, and teach Dolifcus the virs 
tue of repentance!” 

She rofe and lifted the glafs. Ar 
that inftant, a noife on the ftairs 
attraéted her attention, and a 
voice anxioufly pronouncing— 
“ Tt muft be fo!—nay, I will fee 
her’’—arrefted the dreadful potion 
in its paflage to-her lips. ‘* It is 
my Amelia!" exclaimed Horatio, 
as he haftily entered the room. 

Amelia ftarted, and looked fot 
fome moments intently on her 
father, then rufhed into his arms, 
and anxioufly concealed the fhame 
and agony of‘her countenance, in 
that bofom, from which alone fhe 
now dreaded a reproach, or hoped 
for confolation. He, too, beheld 
with horror the fcene that was 
prefented to his view: He preffed 
his deluded miferable daughter to 
his heart, while a ftream of tears 
ran freely down his cheeks; till, 
at length, his imagination, ipfected 
with the objects that furrounded 
him, conceived the dreadful. pur- 
pofe of the draught, which had 
fallen from Amelia’s hand, and 
anticipated a forrow, even beyond 
the extremity of his prefent feel- 
ings. When, however, he col- 
leéted fufficient courage to refolve 
his fears, and it was afcertained, 
that the meditated act had not 
been perpétrated, a momentary 
fenfation of joy illuminated his 


mind, like the tranfient resigeigy®: 
‘ © 
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ofthe moon, amidftthe gloomy 
horrors of a midnight ftorm. 
When the firft impreffions of 
this mournful interview had paf- 
fed away, Horatio {poke comfort 
to his daughter. ‘* Come, my 
child, the hand of heaven, that 
affiicted us with worldly. cares, 
has been ftretched out to guard 
you from everlafting wretched- 
nels: That Providence which 
proves how vain are the purfuits 
of this hfe, has beftowed upon us 
the means of feeking the perma- 
nent happinefs of that which is to 
come, Cheer up, my Anielia! 
‘Phe errors of our conduct may 
expefe us to the feandal of the 
world, but it.is guilt alone which 
can violate the inward tranguillity 
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of the mind.” He then took hee 
hand, and attempted to lead her to 
the door.  * Let us withdraw 
from, this melancholy fcene, my 
love !”-——** Look there!” {aid A. 
melia, pointing to the corpfe— 
‘** Look there!” Ah!” fag 
Horatio, in a faultering accent— 
** but it is the will of heaven!” 
‘Then it is right,” cried Amelia 
—‘ give the poor vitim a little 
earth, fir! is it not fad to think of? 
—and I am fatisfied.” She now 
confented to quit the room, and 
was conveyed in a carriage to the 
inn, at which Horatio (who im- 
mediately returned to fuperintend 
the interment of the child) had 
{topped on his arrival. 
( To be continued.) 


RIOT Wane 
CHARACTER OF THE GENOESE. 
[From Watkins’s Travels through Swifferland, Italy, &¢,] 





HE Genoefe are faid to in- 
herit the character of their 
Ligurian anceftors; but I rather 
think, if they retain any part of 
it, it is the worft, as they certainly 
are the moft turbulent, moft fu- 
perftitious, moft vindictive, and 
moft mercenary race in all Italy. 
Of the firft charge the hiftory of 
eheir country affords a variety of 
inftances; of the fecond and third, 
the frequency of réligious procef- 
fions and affaffinations. To prove 
the lat I need only relate.a cir- 
cumftance that would be incredi- 
ble, if it were not. fufficiently 
vouched by the teftimony of all 
travellers who have vifited Genoa; 
and that is, their voluntary fervi- 
tude on board the gallies after the 
term of their fentence is’ elapfed. 
Examples of this are very fre- 


quent, the contraét is generally for — 


twelve months, and the price of 
their liberty eighteen fhillings in 
Genoefe money. lam really at 


aloistoacceunt for fuch depravi- 





ty, but my furprize yields to tiv 
indignation, not fo much againtt 
the wretched flaves, as againft the 
more wretched government that 
permits. and encourages {0 infa- 
mous, a compact. Though the 
condition of the galley flaves. be 
better here than in France, never- 
thelefs, it is fo bad, that, was I not 
affured of the faét, I néver had 
given it credit. Chained one to 
another,expofed to all weathers on 
board the gallies, fubjeét to fevere 
andarbitrary correétion, ill cloath- 
ed,-worfe fed, and finally eat up 
by difeafe and vermin; who would 
have imagined it poflible? but /oit 
is, and fuch is the imbecility, te 
infatuation, the mifery, or what 
ever you may call it, of human 
nature at Genoa. 

The charaéter of the nobles too 
has a leading feature in it, that's 
feldom found in other counts. 
They pretend to be fuperior 
thofe prejudices, which fo a 
quently and fo foolifhly &* 


againit 
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pyiol commerce; yet this mafk 
of widom is only the. effect of 
avarice, as no race of men is 
prouder and more ignorant.’ But 
the commerce, canried on by the 
noble Genoele, is that of money, 
orin other words ufury, as they 
{ypply the needy of France and 
Italy. with fums at the moft exor- 


' Sitant intereft.. They are in pof- 


feflion of this money from the 
exercife of the moft rigid cecono- 
myin domeitic life; for, inftead 
of making ufe of the.noble palaces, 
which they owe to.the oftentation 
of their anceftors,, they inhabit 
only the attic ftories; fathers, 
uncles, brothers, with. all their 
female relatives and fervants, are 
ftowed. in. different apartments, 
and their tables, inftead of being 
ferved in a ftyle adequate to their 
opulence, are (as I am well in 
formed) ..moft pitifully fupplied. 
In the article drefs, as they always 
wear black, they incur but little 
expence; and for hofpitality, it is: 
a virtue. unknown to them, even 
among each other, Their general 
emufement is converfazioni, where 
they entertain themfelves.at cards, 
und are refrefhed with coffee, le- 
monade, and bifcuits. The wo- 
men are pretty, but their fable 
drefs, and mannet.of wrapping up 
thair heads in a veil called Il Mef- 
fero, are in my opinion very un- 
becoming. Their whole time is 
takea up in play, intrigue, and 
the obfervance of church cere- 
mony. They never appear from 
home either with their hufbands, 
or without their Cecifbéi, the latter 
of whem are always the obje@s of 
their choice, and often the fathers 
of their childregi. From» the ge- 
neral imputation which the Ge- 
boefe lie under of ignorance, lam 
hot at all furprifed to find no uni- 
Verfity here; but from that par- 
tiality to mufic which they enter- 
Vor. VI. No. 11. 
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tain in common with all the Ita- 
lians,'I did not expeé to dee fo 
vilea theatre. The fingers were 
what I fhould have been out of 
humour with, even at fucha place 
as Novi, and the band. was ftill 
more defpicable: I am informed 
that this is the confequence of 
parfimony, as the managers, from 
the little encouragement they re-. 
ceive, are not able to employ the 
beft voices and mufic. | 
_ Commerce at Genoa is reduced 
to its loweft ebb, having declined 
in proportion to its rife at Leg- 
horn. Few of thefe noble ufurers 
would rifk a cargo, in a veflel of 
their own ftate, as they know 
how entirely their flag is fe pa 
tected, and therefore make ufe of 
Britifh bottoms as their beft fecu- 
rity. - In thefe they export their 
velvets, filk, oil, dried mufhrooms 
(which are famous), wines, Par- 
mefan eheefe, and Carara_mar- 
bles, ‘Their imports are various, 
Englifh cloth is a confiderable 
article, their chief trade however 
is with Spain. But thaton which 
the exiftence of this republic asan 
independent ftate, as well as the 
properties of many of ite citizens 
have long refted, is the celebrated 
Bank of St. George, eftablithed 
fince the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. It is lefs de- 
pendent on government, than go- 
yernment is on it, being managed 
exclufively by its own laws, and 
{eparate direétors; its capital is 
immenfe, its credit univerfal, and 
the fecurity as firm as the defence- ~ 
lefs condition of Genoa will ad- 
mit. In 1746 it na age the 
republic in its diftrefs, by ad- 
vancing 750,000l. the whole of 
which (as Lam informed) has 
been reimburfed, The intereft it 
gives for money is two and a half 
cent. per 
ris fhall conclude this letter with 
Cc . an 
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an anecdote related to me bya 
French gentleman who _refides 
here, which will give you amuch 
better reprefentation of the na- 
tional character, than any thing’ 
I could otherwife write wpon the 
fubject. 
‘ Some months ago two Vene- 
tians (whofe countrymen and the 
Genoefe ftill keep up that invete- 
rate hatred to each other, which 
diftinguifhed their anceftors) were 
prefent at an Ofteria, or wine- 
houfe, where the converfation of 
the company ar®fe, ‘not as it 
would in England, on politics or 
leafure, but upon the merits of 
t. John, the Proteétor of Genoa, 
who, it was afferred, had worked 
innumerable miracles, and ‘was 
the createft of all faints If nature 
be fo much the parent of patriot- 
ifm, as to create in us an affection 
for thole minuter objeéts in ‘our 
native land, which the citizen of 
the world would regard with an 
eye of indifference, how ‘much 
more powerfully muft fhe operate 
on our paflions, when we remem- 
ber that on which the profperity 
of our country is fuppofed to de- 
pend? The two Venetians were 
recifely in this predicament. 
hey probably knew as little of 
St. John, as they did of St. Denis ;. 
but St. Mark was the guardian of 
Venice, and confequently their all 
inall. Refolved thereforeto main- 
tain his honour in oppofition to 
this provoking eulogium of the 
Genoefe on their patron, one of 
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them obferved that the 
his faint had worked vitae an 
cles, particularly, in healing dif. 
eafes, than all the apoftles and 
fai nts; that in heaven he was next 
in rank to the Virgin and popes; 
and as much fuperior to their St. 
John, as the patriarch of Venice 
was to the arch-bifhop of Genoa, 
To prevent any reply to this, he 
and his friend left the room, but 
were {oon followed by one of the 
company, who had the honour of 
bearing the great crofs of a reli! 
gious order in their church pro* 
cefhons. This defperate enthu: 
fiaft, on overtaking, ftabbed ‘the 
Venetian,*who had fpoken, to the 
heart, crying out with the blow, Ti 
manda quefto San Giovanne, che 
ti guariano |e offe di San Marco.* 
His friend, aftonifhed at a deed 
fo bloody (theugh an Italian) ap- 
plied to a magiftrate for juftice, 
who, having heard the particulars, 
told him, that, had a Venetian 
murdered a Genoefe in Venice, 
no notice would have been taken 
of it, butthat his complaint would 
probably be confidered in a few 
days;—and fo indeed it was even 
fooner than he had promifed, for 
early the next morning he too was 
found affaflinated at the door of his 
lodgings, and the bearer of the 
great crofs ftill maintains his poft 
of honour. Now determine on 
the charaéter of a people, among 
whom fuch crimes are committed 
with impunity. 


* St. John fends thee this, that the bones of St. Mark may heal thee. 
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ON MATERNAL LOVE, 

T appears that the Creator‘ has 
] been careful to compenfate the 
too fleeting’ enjoyment of love by 
a moit valuable benefit, in confe- 
quence of which even the meaneft 
jiving creature feems to be ani- 





mated by an emanation from the 
Deity. ‘This bleffing is the tender 
affection of parents towards their 
offspring; and this fentiment 's 
divine, for it is difinterefted andre- 
mains undiminifhed, though often 
repaid 


















tepaid with ingratitude, Itiscelef- 

tial, becaufe, ever entire, indivi- 
fible, and incapable of envy, it 
can extend to feveral objects at 
once. It is eternal and infinite, 
for it triumphs over love, and fub- 
fifts beyond the grave. .Whatan 
execrable moniter would that mo- 
ther appear, who fhould prefer a 
lover to her infant, to that help- 
lefs, innocent, and amiable being, 
whofe exiftence nothing but ma- 
ternal tendernefs can preferve! 
Many fpecies of animals, that fa- 
crifice their own lives for the fake 
of their'young, would reflect dif- 
grace on fuch an unnatural parent 

Thev not only give them birth, but 
carefs them even amid the agonies 
‘of death; and the occupation, in 
which the females of bruteanimals 
feem to take moft.delight, is that 
of fuckling their offspring. Ma- 
ternal affection is the pledge of 
love, by which nature derives from 
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the heart of a mother an ample 
compenfation for all her fufferings, 
Nothing equals the anxiety with 
whicha mother feeks her loft child: 
nothing can exceed her tran{port 
when, aitera fatiguing fearch, after 
a tedious feparation, fhe at length 
recovers it, and embraces it asif it 
were juft then born. The defire 
of fecundity is the brighteft charm 
in the ceftus of Venus; nay, it 
feems to be the only one thatcan be 
valuable in the eftimation of chafte 
and virtuous women. Thefe are 
the priefteffes who keep alive the 
facred fire of Vefta; and perifh 
that contemptible wretch who, 
inftead of being warmed with this 
pure flame, burns with a grofs 
and brutal luft? Love has dipped 
only the point of his fhaft with de- 
fire; when the whole weapon is 
envenomed by it, mifery muft at- 
tend thofe whom it wounds. 





TM te 


ANECDOTE OF DOCTOR BEATTIE AND HIS SON. 


HE following interefting A- 
T necdote is related by Dr. 
Beattie, {peaking of his Son:— 
He favs, 

He had reached his fifth or fixth 
year, knew thealphabet, andcould 
read a little, but had received no 
particular. information with re- 
ipect to the Author of his being; 
becaufe I thought he could not yet 
underftand fuch information, and 
becaufe I had learned from my 
own experience, that to be made 
to repeat words not underftood, is 
extremely detrimental to the facul- 
ties of a young mind. Ina corner 
of a little garden, without inform- 
ingany perfon of thecircumftance, 
I wrote in mould, with my finger, 
the three initial lettersof hisname; 
and fowing the garden-crefles in 
the furrows, covered up "the feed, 
and {moothed the grorad. 





Ten days after, he came ritn- 
ning to me, and with aftonifhment 
in his countenance, told me that 
his name was growing in the gar- 
den. I laughed at the report, and 
feemed inclined to difregard it; 
but he infifted on my going to fee 
whiat had happened. Yes, faid I, 
carelefily, on coming to the place, 
‘I feeitis, but thereis nothing inthis 
worth notice; it is mere chances 
and I went away. He followed 
mé, and taking hold of my coat, 
faid, with feme earneftnefs, it 
could not be mere chance, for that 
fomething muft have contrived it 
fo as to produce it. 

I pretend not to give his words 
nor my own, for I have forgotten 
both; but I give the fubftance of 
what paffed between us, in fuch 
language as we both underftood, 
So you think, I faid, that what 


appears 
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appears fo regular as the letters of 
your hame, cannot be by chance? 
Yes, faidhe, with firmnefs, I think 
fo.—Look at yourfelf, I replied, 
and confider your hands and fin- 
gers, your legs and feet, and other 
imbs; are they not regular in their 
appearance, and ufeful to you? 
He faid they were. Came they 
then hither, faid I, by chance? 
No, he anfwered, that cannot be; 
formet'ting muft have made me. 
Ab” shat is that fomething? I 
. {k.  - He faid he did not know. 
("ok particular notice that he 
did not fav, as Roffeau fancies a 
child in like circumftances would 
fay, that his parents made him.) 


Defeription of the Ifand of Carnicobar. 


I had now gained the potat Tate. 
ed at, and faw thar hi inate 
taught him (though he could hot 
fo exprefs it) that what begins t6 
be, muft have a caufe; and that 
what is formed with regularity, 
muft have an intelligent caufe, 
therefore told him the name of the 
GREAT BEING, whomadehim 
and all the world; concerning 
whofe adorable nature I gave him 
{uch information as I thought he 
could in fome meafure compte. 
hend. The lteffon affeéed him 
greatly, and he never forgot either 
that or the circumftance that in- 
troduced it.” © 





A fit Defeription of the Tfanid of Carnicobar, with fome Account of its 


Lnhabitants. 


fNARNICOBAR is the. nor- 
hermoft ifland of that clufter 
in the Bay ‘of Bengal, which goes 
by the name of the Ni¢obars. 
Itislow, of around figure, about 
forty miles in circumference, and 
appears at a-diftance as if entirely 
covered with trees: however, there 
are. feveral. well-cleared and de- 
lightful {pots upon it. The foil is 
a black kind of clay, and marfhy, 
{t produces, in. great abundance, 
and with little care, meft of the 
tropical fruits, fachas pine-apples, 
plantains, jpapayas, cocoa-nuts, 
and areca-nuts; alfo excellent 
yams, and a root called cachu. 
The. only  four-footed animal: 
upon the ifland are hogs, dogs, 
large rats, and an animal of the 
lizard kind, but large, calledby 
the natives tolongui ; thefe frequent- 
ly carry off fowls and chickens. 
The only kind of poultry are hens, 
and thofe not in great plenty. 
There are abundance of fnakes of 
many different kinds, and the in- 
habitants. frequently die of their 
bites. The timber upon the ifland 
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is of many forts, in great plenty, 
and fome of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for 
building or repairing thips. 

The natives are low in flature 
but very well made, and furprifing- 
ly active and ftrong; they are 
copper-coloured, and their fea- 
tures have a caft of the Malay; 
quite the reverfe of elegant. The 
women in particular are extremely 
ugly. The men cut their hair 
fhort, and the women have their 
lieads fhaved quite bare, and weat 
no covering but a fhort petticoat, 
made of a fort of ruth or dry grafs, 
which reaches half way down the 
thigh. This grafs is not inter- 
woven, but hangs round theperfon 


fomething like the thatching.of a 


houfe, Such of them as have re- 
ceived prefents ,of cloth- petticoats 
from the fhips, commonly te 
them round immediatély under 
the arms. The.men wear nothing 
but a narrow ftrip of cloath about 

the middle. 
The ears of both fexes are 
pierced when young, and by 
fqueezing 
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fqueézing into the holes large plugs 
oF obi, or hanging heavy weights 
‘of fhélls, they contrive to render 
them’ wide, and difagreeable to 
look at. They are naturally dif- 
pofed to be good humoured and 
gay, and are véry fond of fitting at 
table with Europeans, where they 
eat every thing that is fet before 
them; and they éat moft enor- 
moufly. They do not care mach 
for Wine, but will drink bumpers 
of arak, as long as they can fee. 
A great part of their time is fpent 
in fealting and dancing. When 
a feaft is held at any village, every 
one that chufes goes uninvited, 
for they are utter ftrangerg to ce- 
remony. At thofe feafts they eat 
immenfe quantities of pork, which 
is their favourite food. Their 
hogs are remarkably fat, being fed 
upon the cocoa-nut kerneéland fea- 
water; indeed all their domeftic 
animals, fowls, dogs, é&c. are fed 


‘upon the fame. They have like- 


wife plenty of {mall fea fifh which 
they ftrike very dexteroufly with 
lances, wading into the fea about 
knee deep. “They are fure of 
killing a very fmall fifh at ten or 
twelve yards diitance. ‘They eat 
the pork almoft raw, giving it 
only a hafty grill over a quick fire. 
They roaft a fowl, by running a 
piece of wood through it, by way 
of fpit, and holding it over a brifk 
frejuntil the feathers are burnt off, 
when it is ready for eating, in their 
tafte, They never drink water; 
Only cocoa-nut milk and a liquor 
called foura, which oozes from the 
cocoa-nut tree after cutting off the 
young fprouts or flowers. This 
they fuffer to ferment ‘before it is 
uled, and then it is intoxicating, 
to which quality they add much 
by their method of drinking it, 
by fucking it lowly througha{mall 
raw. After eating, the young 


men and women, who are fanciful- 
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ly dreft with leaves, gato danci 
and the old people enti ‘ius 
{moaking ‘odacco and drinking 
foura. Yhe dancers, while per- 
forming, fing fome of their tunes, 
which are far from’ wanting har- 
mony,’and to which they keep 
exaé time. Of mufical ‘inftru- 
ments they have only one kind, 
and that the fimpleft. It is a hol- 
iow bamboo about 2 feet longand 
three inches in diameter, along the 
outfide of which there is ftretched 
from end to end a fingle ftring 
made of the threads of a fplit cane, 
aid the place under the ftring is 
hollowed a little to prevent itfrom 
touching This inftrument is play- 
ed upon in the fame manner as a 
guitar. It is capable of producing 
but few notes; the performer how- 
ever makes it fpeak harmonioufly, 
and generally accompanies it with 
the voice. 

What they know of phyfic is 
{mal! and fimple.. I had once oc- 
cafion to fee an operation in fur- 
gery performed on the toe of a 
young girl, who had been ftung 
by a fcorpion or centipee. The 
wound was attended with a con- 
fiderable fwelling, and the little 
patient feemed in great pain. One 
of the natives produced the under 
jaw of a fmall fith, which was 
Said and planted with two rows 
of teeth as fharp as needles: taking 
this in one hand, and a fmall ftick 
by way of hammer in the other, 
he ftruck the teeth three or four 
times into the {welling, and made 
it bleed freely: the toe was then 
bound up with certain leaves, and 
next day the child was running 
about perfeatly weil. ‘% 

T beir houfes are generally built 
upon the beach in villages of | 
fifteen or twenty houfes each; 
and each houfe contains a family .. 
of twenty perfons and upwards. 


Thefe ‘habitations are raifed upon 
sho wooden 
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wooden pillars about ten feet from 
the ground; they are round, and, 
having no windows, look like 
dove-hives; covered with’ thatch. 
The entry is through a trap door 
below, where the fainily mount 
by a ladder which is drawn up at 
night. This nvinner of. building 
is intended to fecure the houfes 
from being infefted by dnakes, 
and rats, and for that purpoie the 
pillars are bound round with a 
fmooth kind of leaf, which pre- 
vents animals from being,able.to 
mount; befidesi which, each pillar 
hasa broad round flat piece of 
woo near the top of it, the pro. 
. jecting of which effectually pre- 
vents the further progrefs of fuch 
vermin as may have paffed the 
leaf! The flooring is made with 
thin ftrips of bamboos laid at fuch 
diftances from.one another, as to 
leave free admiffion for light and 
air, and the infide isneatly Tinifhed 
and decorated with fithing lances, 
nets, &c. 

The art of making cloth of any 
kind is quite unknown to the in- 
habitants of this ifland; what they 
have is got from the ihips that 
come to trade in cocoa-nuts. In 
exchange for their nuts. {which 
sare reckoned the fineft in this part 
of India) they, will accept of but 
few articles; what they chiefly 
with for is cloth of different co- 
lours, hatchets,and hanger blades, 
which they ufe in cutting down 
the nuts. Tobacco.and arak they 
are very fond of, but expec thefe 
in prefents. They have no money 
of their own, nor will they allow 
any value to!the coin of other 
countries, further than as they 
happen:to. fancy them. for orna- 
ments; the young women fome- 
times hanging ftrings of dollars 
about their necks. However they 
are good judges of gold and filver, 
and it is no eafy matter to impote 
bafer metals upon them, as foc”. 


Dejcription of the [land of Carnicobar. 





They purchafe a much larger 
quantity of cloth, tham is cop. 
fumed upon their own ifland 
This is intended for the Choury 
market. Choury is a {mall ifland 
to the fouthward of theirs, to 

- which a large fleet of their boats 
fails every year about the month 
of November, to exchange cloth 
for canoes; for they cannot make 
thefe themfelves. . This voyage 
they perform by the help of the 
fun and ftars, for they, know no- 
thing of the compafs, 

In their difpofition there are 

two remarkable qualities. . One js 
their entire neglect of compliment 
and ceremony, and the other, 
their averfion to difhonefty. A 
Carnicobarian travelling to a dif- 
tant villageupon bufinefs or amufe- 
ment, patles through many towns 
in nis way without perhaps fpeak- 
ing to any one: if he is hungry or 
tired he goes up into the neareft 
houfe, and helps himfelf to what 
he wants, and fits till he is refted, 
without taking the {malleft notice 
of any of the family, unlefs he 
has bufinefs or news to communi- 
cate.. Theft or robbery is fo very 
rare amongft them,that a man go- 
ing out of his houfe, never takes 
away his ladder, or fhuts his door, 
‘but leayes it open for any body to 
enter that pleafes, without the 
leaft apprehenfion, of having any 
thing ftolen from him, 

They have no notion of a God, 
but they believe firmly in the 
devil, and worfhip him from fear. 
In every ‘village there is a high 
pole erected with long ftrings 0 
ground rattans hanging from lt, 
which, it is faid, has the virtue to 
keep him at a diftance. When 
they fee any figns of an approach- 
ing ftorm, they imagine that the 
devil intends them a vifit, upon 
which many fuperftitious cere 
monies are performed. The ae 
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ple of every village march round 
their own boundaries, and fix up 


. gt different diftances fima!l fticks 


plit at the top, into which fplit 
they puta piece of cocoa-nut, a 
wilp of tobaceo, and the leaf of 
a certain plait: whether this is 
meant asa peace offering to the 


devil, ora {carecrow to frighten: 


him away, does not appear. 
When a man dies, all his live 
ftock, cloth, hatchets, fifhing 


lances, and, in fhort, every move-' 


able thing he poifefled, is bu- 


- gied with him, and his death is 


mourned by the whole village. 
Inone view this is an excellent 
cuftom, feeing it prevents all dif- 
putes about the property of the 
deceafed amongft his , relations. 
His wife muft conform to cuftom 
by having a joint cut off from one 
of her fingers; and, if the refufes 
this, fhe muft fubmit to havea 

notch cut in one of the pil- 
lars of her houfe. 

There feems to fubfift among 
them a perfect equality.’ A few 
perfons, from their age, have a 
little more refpe& paid to them; 
but there is no appearance of au- 
thority one over another. © Their 
fociety feems bound rather by 
mutual obligations continually 
conferred and received; the fim- 
pleft and beft of all ties. 

The inhabitants of the Anda- 
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mans are faid to be Cannibals: 


The people of Carnicobar have’ 


a tradition among them, that feve~ 
rai canoes came from Andanian 
many years ago, and that .the 
crews were all armed, and com- 
mitted great depredations, and kil- 
led feveral of the Nicobarians. 
It appears at firft remarkable, that 
there fhould be fueh a wide differ- 
ence between the manuers of the 
inhabitants of iflands fo .near to 
one another; the Andamans bein 
favage Cannibals, and the others, 
the moft harmlefs inoffenfive peo- 
ple poflible. But it is accounted 
for by the following hiftoricak 
anecdote, which, I have beemaf- 
fured, is matter of faét. Shortly 
after the Portuguefe had difcover= 
ed the paflage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, one of their 
fhips, on board of which were a 
number of Mozambique negr 
was loft on the datas iffande, 
which were till then uninhabited, 
The blacks remained in the ifland 
and fettled it; the Europeans made 
a fimall fhallop, in. which th 
failed to Pegu. On the other band. 
the Nicobar iflands were peopled 
from the oppofite main, and the 
coaft of Pegu; in’ proof of which 
the Nicobar and Pegu languages 
are faid, by thofe acquainted with 
the latter, to have. much refem- 
blance. : 
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Account of Travels into Norway, Denmark and Rufia, in the Years 1788, 
1789, 1790 and 1791. By A. Swinton, Ef. 





HE author of thefe travels 

notices his two recent pre- 
deceffors in this northern tour, 
Mefirs. Wraxall and Coxe. He 
admires the celerity of Mr. Wrax+ 
all’s movements, who effedted a 
journey of 2000 miles round the 
Baltic fea, in the courfe of five 
months! a pace too rapid, ‘ to 
{yppofe thas he had itin his power 


to draw.many of his refieétions 
from aétual obfervation:’ the pre- 
fent writer accordingly correéts 
occafionally the wrong. informa- 
tion which Mr. W. received, 
and the premature opinions that 
he formed. Mr. Coxe, he ob- 
ferves, travelled at a rate fome- 
what flower, and much more fo- 


lemn; and he acknowledges the 
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importancé of his fubjeéts of. at- 

ten tion: but another traveller was 
wanted, for he adds, 

‘It is not; however, long de- 
tails, biographical; hittorical, or 
philofophical, shat are expected 
by every reader’ to form the prin- 
cipal parts of beoks of travels. 
What the traveller himfelf ob- 
ferved, inferred, fuffered, or en- 
joyed—but above all, manners, 
euftoms, dreis, modes of life, 
domeftic ceconomy, amufements, 
arts, whether Jiberal-or meéecha- 
nical, acd, in a word, whatever 
tends to illufirate the actual ftate 
of fociety, and that not oaly ,a- 
mong the great, but the body, 
and even the very lowelt body of 
the people: all this, in the opini- 
en of thofe who read rather for 
amufement, than the ftudy of 
either politics or natural philofo- 
phy, fhould enter into thofe nar- 
ratives which are fuppofed to hold 
a kind of middle rank between 
the folidity of ftudied difcourfe 
and the freedom of colloquial 
converfation. 

‘It ison this humble ground 
that the author of this. volume, 
notwithftanding what has been 
publithed by the refpectable gen- 
themen above-inentioned, is in- 
duced to offer to the public a 
variety of obfervations which he 
has been enabled to make, by fre- 

uent voyages to Denmark, and 


.raeont of feveral years in 
uffia.” ‘ 


Asa fpecimen of thefe travels, -’ 


we exhibit Mr..S’s journey. from 
Revel to Peterfburgh, in Novem: 
ber: i. 
“tL left Revel Thurfday morn. 
ing, and, for the firft time, feated 
royfelf ina fledge. J. could inot 
brook the idea of being dragged 
upon 2 hurdle to the Ruffian ca- 
pital... A. few miles travelling, 
however, foon reconciled ine, aml 
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I found it very agreeable 4 
fledge is a large oblong. batket 
partly covéred at fop, ii the fa. 
fhion of an half chaife; this is put 
upon a frame, turning up in the 
front, like the bow of a fhip. . In 
this- latitude one ¢adnnot ufe q 
chaife with any comfort; befides, 
it is very heavy. with wheels, and 
requires double the number of 
horfes. Jt is wonderful. with 
what expedition the bulkiett fledge 
is drawn along the furface of the 
fnow. 

‘ Before travellers fet out, they 
convey their baggage: into the 
bottom of the fledge, if they jour- 
ney with one only; above this 
large feather beds are laid, ferving 
both to warm and. to defend the 
traveller againft the fudden jolting 
of the vehicle. Here he lies, co- 
yvering himfelf with blankets and 
furs. He is, béfides, drefled in 
furs; a fur coat or pellice, boets 
lined with fur, a cap refembling a 
muff; nor is this wanting: his 
hands, cloathed with fur gloves, 
are likewife thruft into a muff al- 
moft as large as a French jack- 
boot. With this, too, he defends 
his face againft, the cold, which, 
in driving quickly, is felt to pene- 
trate even this load of fkins, if the 
wind be oppofite. Now, if.all 
this warehoufe of garments be re; 
quired, conceive the condition of 
an Englifman, in his poft-chaife 
and thin furtout, traverfing Rufl- 
land! Hé would not refemble, 
but a€tually be a frozen mummy; 
and-the fraft would preferve the 
eareafe as well. asthe richedt balms 
in Egypt. at 

‘ We now fee nothing but vil: 
lages,. half-buried in fnow. _ The 
roads are only diftinguifhable by 
the tracks of  fledges, and» sed 
painted verft-poits. It is about 


three hundred verits, or two hun 


dred miles. from Reve! to the ¢ 
pitale 
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pital. The road leads through 
e provinces of Eafthonia, and 
Ce. bordering upon the Fin- 
land gulph. 
*,*At the approach of winter 
there are no ftorms; the breeze is 
gentle as zephyr. The clouds 
almoft brufh the tops of the fo- 
refts, feeming to reft their loads 
upon the branches. The Ruffian 
driver bas fouind a method to dif- 
turb the filence of the midnight 
hour, by hanging a bell among 
the harnefs : he accompanies this 
inftrument with his voice. There 
is no difference in drefs between 
the Fins and Roffians. I have 
found out which is which, by 
their manner of faluting. The 
Ruffian driver, when I give him 
a littie drink-money, either bows, 
or gets down upon his knees, and 
touches my fhoe or the earth with 
his head. He has a quicker eye 
in his head than the Fin. The 
Finlander embraces my _ knees, 
and kiffes my clothes, or, if you 
pleafe, the hem of my garment. 
The Fin has a fimple look. 
. © Wearrive at different pofts, 
change horfes, and away, like 
lightning. In the morning we 
entered a poft-houfe,and had fome 
coffee, while our bed of furs was 
adjufted in the fledge. It is made, 
as any other bed after a night’s 
work. A Ruffian gentleman is 
here fmoaking his pipe; his fer- 
vant is employed in putting his 
bed in order. His fledge is far 
preferable to ours, being neatly 
built and painted, with windows 
at the fide, and curtains in the 
front; he has feveral feather-beds 
under him, bolfters and pillows 
without number. This is very 
unlike the hardy Scythians we 
have heard of—but fo things are ; 
and the boor is as warmly clothed 
as his betters; he rolls himfelf in 
afheep’s kin, with the wool in- 
Vor. VI. No, 11. 
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wards: were it outwards, he would 
look like a fheep upon its hinder 
legs: but the fharpnefs of a Ruf- 
fian eye is not favourable to that 
difguife. The accommodation is 
tolerably good from Revel to 
Narva. owever, according to 
cuftom, we take our provifions 
along with us, ready dreffed; a 
loaf, a cold tongue, and a bottle 
of brandy, are the contents of my 
wallet. It does not appear that 
the poftmafters are under any ob- 
ligations ‘to keep provifions for 
travellers, for reafons . formerly 
noticed. At one of the pofts, we 
could not even procure a bit of 
bread ; at the next ftape we had an 
excellent dinner, and a glafs of 
equally excellent wine. . There 
aré accommodations of another 
kind to be had in thofe latitudes, 
et the lower order of taverns, 
called Cabacks, or Brandy thops. 
I could not help taking notice of 
a fign-poft, hung at the corner 
of a hut, within thirty vefts of 
Revel, upon the Riga road. The 
painter had done his beft to in- 
{pire other paflions, befides that 
for brandy, in the way-faring 
Chriftians. The defign was a- 
bove criticifm—the execution 
beneath it. I expeéted to fee fome 
living figures to correfpond with 
the ticket. I faw a nymph, aged 
fifty, bringing water from the 
well. Had it been another Sa- 
rah, I might, perhaps, have refted 
my camels. 

‘Thefe provinces are chiefly 
inhabited by Fins; a people as 
ftupid in their dip as the Ruf- 
fians are lively. They are now 
fhut up in their cottages; very 
few are without doors. A dreary 


icene is every where prefented to 
view, with, fcarcely the appear- 
ance of life. | 


‘We arrived at Narva, at fix 
o’clock, in the dark. A centinel 
Dp demanded 
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demanded our paffports as we en- 
tered the gates, inthe name of 
fome great man, or Prince or So- 
vereign, and in his own name he 
craved ten copies. You cannot be 
fo unreafonable as to expect an 
a¢count of Narva, feen anly at 
four, or five, or fix o’elock of a 
winter’s evening. I fee a jumble 
of houfes, and if the light, or ra- 
ther the dark, does not deceive 
me, I fee vacancies where houfes 
might be built. 

‘We pats under a kind of tri- 
umphal arch upon the other fide 
of the town, [cannot imagine 
that this was erected in honour of 
Charles XII. The mafter of the 
poft-houfe in the fuburbs advifed 
us to» ftay all night, as the river 
Yamburgh was not fufficiently 
frozen to bear carriages with fafe- 
ty. We had to crofs this river 
in our firft {tage from hence. My 
German companion would not 
confent to remain, and away we 
drove, our bells jingling, and our 
coachman finging. 

‘We are nowat the banks of 
the river, twenty verfts from 
Narva. Our pottillion is gone 
to procure fome Ruffian fither- 
men for our guides. I permitted 
the fledgeand horfes, the Ruffians 
and German, to go firft. The 
pieces of ice, hurled together in 
this particular place, were to ferve 
us fora bridge. I kept the cara- 
van in fight, and walked with 
caution behind. ‘The adventure 
was not of my planning, fu I al- 
lowed the gentlemen to fhew me 
the road. J! heard the water rum- 
bling under me, and upon every 
fide: this, at one o’clock; in a 
winter morning, was no agree- 
able fituation, Weroate fafely 
over, and I have laid myfelf down 

to fleep. ‘The poftillion founds 
his horn. “I have looked out, and 
beheld what to me appeared en- 
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chantment: the palace of Safg. 
din, a noble {quare of buildings, 
and f{pacious ftreets. Am I in 
Peterfburgh? Surely it is at 4 
greater diftance from Narva, or I 
have flept along time. This city, 
of whofe exiftence I had never 
heard, is pleafantly fituated, near 
the banks of the river of the fame 
name. The moon, peeping out 
between two clouds, enabled us to 
view Yamburgh. 

‘The poftmafter is a Ruffian, 
the firft 1 have feen in this office, 
As we approach Peterfourgh, the 
poftmafters are, in general, Ruf- 
fians; and the Ruffian and Fia- 
nifh villages - more mixed toge- 
ther. 

‘We are now in Ingria, and, 
notwithftanding that the ground 
is covered with fnow, I can ‘fee 
marks of a fruitful country. It 
is level, and not incumbered with 
forefts or brufh-wood ; and upon 
the roads, a number of fledges 
are loaded with all forts.of provi- 
fions going to market. The fight 
is new and ftrange: every fledge 
has one {mall horfe, and a reve- 
rend driver cloathed in fkins: a 
long beard hides one half of his 
face, while a fur. cap nearly co- 
vers the other. We find a fad al- 
teration in our accommodations 
at the ftages. The traveller, how: 
ever, finds ftill a warm room; and 
if he has tea or coffee, bread and 
cheefe of his own, he may eat 
and drink, and not otherwife. 
Every thing is good or bad, by 
comparifon. I ufed to fhrink 
from the entertainment at the Ger- 
man houfes in Livonia, and now 
I wifhed for any difh, if it only 
fmoaked. I cannot eat my cold 
provifions in fo cold a climate. 
Even a fharp air creates no appe- 
tite, if you are lying in a fledge 
among feathers. I am therefore 


convinced, that walking, and next 
te 
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to it riding, is the beft exertife for 
the prefervation of health in every 
climate. 

‘ The Fins dwell in villages. 
ican fee no detached huts in all 
the country. Their dwellings are 
wretched indeed. They confift 
of {mall fir trees, laid upon one 
another: the roof is covered with 
deal boards, and it is rare to fee 
any of thenynew. What furprifes 
me, they build their villages ia 
open'fields, when the neighbour- 
hood of a wood might proteé 
them from the fevere weather. 

¢ We now draw near to’Peterf- 
burgh, upon a rifing ground called 
Ropfhaw, within forty verits of 


‘the Ruffian metropolis. Theview 


of the champaign before .us is 
truly romantic. It is bordered 
The fhrubs, of un- 
equal height, powdered with {fnow, 
exactly ‘refemble waves; and the 
thinly fcattered trees and brufh- 
wood atthe bottom, the mafts and 
hulks of veffels. 

‘ We now entered a wood,twen- 
ty verfts from Ropfhaw, and foon 
arrived at the palace of Strelina, 
upon the fhore of the gulph of 
Finland. The gulph turns very 
marrow at Cronftadt, and the pa- 
lace of Strelina is feveral verfts 
nearer Peterfburgh, which we can 
now diftinguifh—its gilded {pires 
and domes, and the coaft of ‘Ca- 
relia, oppofite to us, forming the 
north, as Ingria, where we now 
are, does the fouth fhore of this 
narrow channel, leading from 
Cronftadt to the capital. 

* The ideal fcenery at Ropfhaw 
was here realized. I faw the fro- 


zen gulph, with fhips arrefted in 
various parts, as they had been at- 
‘tempting to reach Cronftadt or 
Peterfburgh, at the fetting in of the 
froft. | 

‘ Peterfburgh is eighteen verfts 
‘from Strelina, where we come 
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upon an elegantjroad, havinz 
marble and granite columus to 
mark the verfts. The feats of the 
nobility are a farther ornament to 
this grand avenue inta the capi- 
tal. The fnow. is fpangled with 
temples, Chinefe: pakaces,. and 
many fuperb buildings, all ‘the 
way to the gates; and, what is 
ftillafiner fight, theroad is croud- 
ed with a brave and induftrious 
peafantry, bringing tothat empo- 
rium every neceflary of life. 

‘ Had one trod: the banks~ of 
the Neva a hundred «years ago, 
when the foundations of Peterf- 
burgh were not laid, and forced 
his way through the flu il-rufhes, 
which then overfpread themj and 
were he now: to behold thissayew 
creation, he would imagine liim- 
felf in a dream, reading the /Ara- 
bian Night's Entertainments.’ If 
Miiton had wrote within this pe- 
riod, I fhould have fuppofed. that 
he had borrowed from thofewon- 
derful imprevements the ideds’ex- 
preffed in thefe beautiful lines -— 
© Anon, out of théearth, a fabri¢ huge 
Rofe like an exhalation 
——~——from the arched roof, 
Pendent by fubtile magic, many a row 
Of ftarry |amps, and blazing crefeents ? 

The following is a general view 
of Peterfburgh;— 7 

‘ I feelmyfelf here as in another 
world, the drefs,: the manners, 
and cuftoms of ‘the people are fo 
different from thofe of other na- 
tions in Europe. 

* Befides the variety of .nations 
which compofe the Ruffian em- 
pire, in my daily walk through 
the city, I meet with Englith, 
Danes, Fretich, Swedes, Italians,’ 
Spaniards, Portuguefe, Venetians, 





‘Poles, Germans, Perfians, and 


Turks; the latter are arrived here 
prifoners from Oczakow. This 
aflembly is a natural mafquerade, 


and no city upon earth prefents 
any 
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any amufement of this kind in 
fuch perfection as Peterfburgh. In 


& 


a 


other great cities the variety of 


ftrangers are not fo diftinguifh- 
ableas here, owing to their ac- 
commodating themfelves to the 
dre{s of the country in which they 
refide or fojourn, in order to pre- 
vent the mob from ftaring at them. 

‘In Peterfburgh there is no 
need of this compliance; let fo- 
reigners be drefled ever fo oddly, 
they will find, in every lane, fub- 
jets of the Ruffian empire to keep 
them in countenance. She brings 
into this ball her various {warms 


from the fnowy mountains of 


KamfchatRa, to the fertile plains 
of Ukraine—a {pace of 4000 miles; 
Siberians, Tongufians, Calmucs, 
and an endiefs train of Tartar na- 
tions, the:Fins, the Coffacs, &c. 
Peterfburgh is a ftrange city, even 


tothe Retlians: itincreafes daily, 


with new recruits from every cor- 
nervof the empire. 

‘-Rufiia refembles an heir newly 
come-to his eftate. She is only 


beginning to learn, and feems 


ftruck at her own importance. 
This young heir has got his dif- 
ferent mafters to attend him: the 
Endlith mafter is teaching him the 
art of navigation and commerce; 
the French, as ufual, tedance and 
to drefs; the Italian is drawing 
plans for his honfe, and teaching 
him to fing: the German makes 
him. wheel to the right and left, 
and teaches him all the other arts 
of war. 

¢ The truth is, the Ruffians are 
going on’ too faft in affe&ting,. as 
well as attaining improvement. 
Foreigners have put too many 
things into their heads, and I be- 
lieve, are picking their pockets, 
by the idle fchemes with which 
they amufe them. The Ruffians, 
in general, look upon foreigners 
as a kind of fuperior beings in re- 
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gard to. the arts and feiences, 
They value themfelves chiefly 
upen their valour, andthe ftrength 
of their army and navy. 

‘The improvement that firtt 
attracted my attention «is. the 
theatre: in the depth of a fix 
month’s winter, this naturally at, 
tracts us from other objetts per. 
haps more valuable, They have 
French, German, and Ruffian 
comedians, and an Italian opera. 
The mafquerade is a favourite 
amufement at this dreary feafon, 
There are fuch great: diftin&ions 
of ranks without doors, that they 
are happy at times to fink and for- 
yet thefe in.a mafque. On the 
contrary, in England we are fo 
much upon a level, without and 
within doors, that it would be no 
amufement or relaxation to repeat 
the fame icenes: and this I take 
to be the reafon that we have few 
mafquerades. 

* The French aétors are highly 
efteemed; and I affure you the 
Kuffian players are no lefs fo, in 
comedy. The latter have & pecu- 
liar turn for .works of humour; 
but in tragedy they cut a poor 
figure.. Tragedy has no charms 
in their eves, and Iam very much 
of their way of thinking. There 
are a fufficient number of melan- 
choly fcenes prefented every day 
in real life: I prefer, with the 
Mufcovites, to fing and dance 
while we may: 

‘ This turn for humour in the 
Ruffians is attended with a fault: 
their comedy too often approaches 
to farce, They enjoy, with all 
their fouls, their native operas, in 
whichare introduced rural fcenery 


and manners, and native airs. 


Were I not afraid of your calling 
me Goth, I would tell you I pre- 
fer many of the Rufs fongs to the 
Italian: they are fimple, butex~- 
quifitely, pleafing—the Rufhans 


forget 


divit 
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tevery thing elfe while they 
arelifteningtothem. Evenamong 
the waggoners, and other ruttics, 
we fhall fometimes find five or fix, 
dividing their voices into as many 
keys, and producing a concert no 
way contemptible. They are felf- 
taught, anddo not underftand what 
tenor, or bafs, or triple means. I 
wonder that the Italians have not 
retended that fome David Rizzio 
bad vifited this country, feeing 
they are jealous of their quavers. 
‘The Rufhan inftruments of 
mufic are fimple as their fongs; 
of thefe, the Batileka is the favour- 
iteof the common people. This 
is a kind of guittar, with two 
firings: the performer places it 
nm his knee, and ftrikes the 
wire with fuch art, asto move 
fome correfponding chord in the 
breaft of every Ruffian within 
hearing. Several of their other 
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inftruments refemble thofe of the 
ancient Romans; particularly the 
pipe of Pan is matched by their 
whiftle, of nine or ten joints, 
placed at each others’ fide, of un- 
equal lengths. | | 
‘You muft always expe& to 


‘hear poetry mentioned with mu- 


fic. Ruffia has produced two ex- 
cellent poets, in Lomonofof, and 
Sumorokof. The fongs of the 
peafants are not deftitute of poe- 
try; and, as they convey the tru- 
eft charatteriftic of a people, I 
will hereafter endeavour to give 
you atranflation of fome of the 
beft.—Poetry, under all its dif- 
guifes, has delivered to us more 
faithful pictures of our anceftors 
than hiftory. This fublime art 
impelsto truth. Truth is the acs 
tor in poetry: fiction is the fee- 
nery and drefs,’ 
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HISTORY OF A PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE, 


A FOREIGN paper. gives 


“&% the following account of 
the interpofition of Divine Provi- 
dence in favour of a widow and 
her family, near Dordrecht, in 
the province of Holland. This 
induftrions woman was left by 
her hafband, who was an emi- 
nent carpenter, a comfortable 
houfe, with fome land, and two 
boats for carrying merchandize 
and paflengers on the canals. 
She was alfo fuppofed to be worth 
above ten thoufand guilders in 
ready money, which fhe employ- 
ed in an hempen and fail-cloth 
manufaétory, as the means not 
only of increafing her fortune, but 
of inftruéting her children (a fon 
and two daughters) in thofe ufe- 
tul branches of bufinefs. 

One night, about nine o’clock, 
when the workmen were gone 
home, a perfon dreffed in uniform, 


with a mufquet and broad fword, 
came to her honfe, and requefted 
lodging. ‘I let no lodgings, 


friend,’ faid the widow; ‘ and bes 


fides, I have no fpare bed, un- 
lefs you fleep with my fon, which 
I think very improper, a a 
perfect ftranger to us all.’ The 
foldier then fhewed a difcharge 
from Diefbach’s regiment, figned 
by the major, who gave him an 
excellent charaéter, and a pafiport 
from Comte de Mailliebois, go- 
vernor of Breda. 

The widow believing the ftran- 
ger to be an honeft man, as he 
really was, called her fon, and 
afked him if he would accommo- 
date a veteran, who had ferved 
the republic thirty years with re- 
putation, with a parf of his bed, 
The young man confented, and 
the foldier having been hofpita- 


bly-entertained, withdrew to reft. 


Some 
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Some hours after, a loud thump- 
ing was heard at’ the ftreet door, 
which roufed the foldier, who 
ftole foftly down ftairs, and lif- 
tened in the hall. The blows 
were repeated, and the door al- 
moft broken through by a fledge, 
or fome heavy inftrument. By 
this time, the affrighted widow 
and her daughters were running 
about, and fcreaming murder! 
murder! but the fon having join- 
ed the foldier, with a cafe of load- 
ed piftols, and the latter {crewing 
on his bayonet, and frefh priming 
his piece, which was wet filled 
with tlugs, defired the women to 
retite,-as bloody work might be 
expected in a few minutes, 
Soon after, the door was burft 
in, andtwofellows entered, and 
were inftantly fhot by the fon, 


who difcharged both his piftols, 


atonce. Two more returned the 
favour from without, but luckily 
without effed&t; atid the intrepid 
veteran taking immediate advan- 
tage of the difcharge of their arms, 
rufhing on them like a lion, ran 
one through the body with his 
bayonet, and while the other was 
running away, lodged the contents 
of his piece between his fhoul- 
_ ders, and he dropped dead on the 
tpot. They then clofed the door 
as well as they could, reloaded 
their arms, made a good fire, and 
watched till day-light, when a 
number of weawers and fpinners 
came to refume their employment. 
We may guefs their horror and 


ee 
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furprife on feeiny four men dead 
on a dunghill, whither the foldier 
had dragged them before thedoot 
was fhut. 

‘The burgomafter and ‘his Syq- 
dic attended, and took the depofi- 
tions of the family relative'to tijis 
affair. The bodies were buried jn 
a crofs-road, and‘a ftoné ereed 
over their grave, with this inferip- 
tion:—* Here lie the ‘wretched 
carcaffes of four unkaown raftians, 
who defervedly loft their lives in 
an attemptto rob of murdera wor- 
thy woman and her familys A 
ftranger who flept in the houfe, to 
which Divine Providence ‘un. 
doubtediy dire&ted him, was the 
principal inftrument in preventing 
the perpetration of fuch hofrid 
defigns, which juftly entitles him 
to a lafting memorial, “andthe 
thanks of the public. \ John Ad- 
rian de Vries, a difcharged foldier, 
from the regiment of Diefbach, a 
native of Middleburgh, in Zea- 
land, and upward of feventy years 
old, was the David who flew two 
of thefe Goliahs; the reft being 
killed by the fon of the family. 
In henorem, et gratitudinis ergo, Dei 
Optimi Maximi, pretaris et innocen- 
tie, fummi protectois—Magiftratus 
et Concilium Civitatis Dortrechienfs 
hoc Signum, poni curavere XX. Dic 
Nov. Annogue Salutaris ‘humant, 
1785.’ 

The widow prefented the fol- 
dier with one hundred guineas, and 
the city fettled a handfome penfion 
on him for the reft of his life. 





Hegnorous Dialogue between & vain Ffwaggering Officer and a female Wit 


in @ Stage Coach. 


ETTING into the ftage 

HW coach before it was day, I 

gueifed it was full by the difficul- 
ty I found in feating myfelf— 


The firft’ five minutcs paffed in a 
genera! filence, when all of a fud- 


den, the coach heeling to one fide, 
a boifterous voice pronounced, 
** to the right and left, cover your 
flanks, damme! whiz !’”—f eafily 
difcovered by the tone and tmat- 
ter of this exclamation, thatat w3 

uttered 
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" uitered by a fon of Mars—We 
then continued a good while mute 
‘gs before, till at length the gentle- 
man of the fword, impatient of 
longer filence, made a fecond ef- 


_ fort by {wearing he had got intoa 


meeting of quakers.—‘** I believe 
fo too (faid a fhrill female voice at 
my left hand) for.the fpirit of felly 
begins to move.””—* Out with it 
then madam,” replied the foldier, 
— You feem to have no occafion 
of a midwife,” cried the lady.— 
« D—n my blood (exclaimed the 
officer) a man can’t talk to 2 wo- 
man but fhe immediately thinks 
ofa midwife!”—* True, fir, (faid 
fhe) I long to he delivered.”— 
“ What, of a moufe, madam ?” 
faid he.—** No, fir, (faid fhe) of 
2 fool.” Are you far gone with 
fool?” faid he.—‘“ Little more 
than two miles,” anfwered the 
lady.—** By gad you are a wit, 
madam,” replied the foldier.— 
“J wifh I could with any juftice 
return the compliment,”’ rejoined 
fhe.—‘“* Zounds! I have done,” 
aniwered the officer.—*“* Your bolt 
is foon fhot, according to the pro- 
verb,” faid fhe.—[ Here the war- 
rior’s powder was quite fpent; but, 
after mufing awhile, he changed 
his battery, and began to expatiate 
on his own exploits. }——“ You talk 
of thot, madam, (faid he)—dam- 
me, I have both given and receiv- 
ed fome fhot in my time—I was 
wounded in the fhoulder by a pif- 
tol ball at the battle of Dettingen, 
where—I fay nothing—but by gad 
if it had not been for me—all’s one 
for that—-I defpife boafting, dam- 
me—whiz!”’— 

[The lady declared fhe was 
bappy to find herfélf in company 
witha man of fo much courage, 
which fhe didnot doubt would 
protect us from all the attempts 
of highwaymen during our jour- 
nev. } 
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* Make yourfelf perfectly eafy 
on that head (replied the officer) 
I have got a pair of piftols, there 
they are, which I took from a 
horie officer at the battle of Det- 
tingen—they are deuble loaded, 
and if any highwayman in Eng. 
land robs you of the value of a 
pin while I have the honourto be 
In your company, blaftme!”— 

{Here an attendant rode up to 
the coach, and informed that two 


' men on horfeback, who appeared 


to be highwaymen, were making 

towards us.——Here the officer gavé 

evident figns of confufidn: a gen- 

tleman in the coach who had hi- 

therto been filent, then ordered 

the coachman to ftop, opened the 

door, jumped out, and invited the 

warrior to follow him—finding 

him backward and aftonifhed, he 
took his piftols, mounted the fer- 
vant’s horfe, faced about upon the 
robbers, engaged them, and with 
the afliftance of a perfon who ac- 

cidently came on horfeback, pur- 

{ued the robbers, took them both, 

tied their hands behind them, and 

with the aid of the neighbour- 

hood fent them to prifon. The 

gentleman then returned to the 

coach, where he found the officer 

bufy in adminiftering fmelling 

bottles and cordials to the ladies 

in the coach, moft of whom had 

gone into fits at the noifeof the 

firing. The foldier odferved with 

a countenance.in which impu- 

dence and fhame, ftruggling, pro- 

duced fome diforder, that if the 

gentleman had not been in. fuch 

a damned hurry to get out of the 

coach, he could have fecured the 

rogues effe@tually, without all this 
buftle and lofs of titne.  “ For 
my own part, (continued he). I 
am always extremely cool on thefe 
occafions”—* So it appeared by 
your” trembling,” faid the lady ve 
“* Death and d—~n—n! (replied 
eC} 
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he) your fex protects you, ma- 
dam—if any man on earth durft 
tell me half fo much, I'd fend 
him to h—!, d—-n my beart, in 
an inftant—He then fixed his eyes 
on the gentleman who had en- 
gaged tlic robbers, and afked if he 
had feen him tremble? He an- 
fwered, yes.—** Damme, fir, (cried 
the officer) do you doubt my cou- 


rage?” —“* Very. rhuch, ‘indeed. 
fir,” replied the geatlonsig. ane 
declarateon quite difconcerted the 
officer—he looked black, and 
pronounced with a faulteri 
voice—* Oh! ’tis very well, dn 
my blood, I fhall find a time!” 
and faid not a word more the 
whole journey—! 


[Smoxxer, 
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The Life of the late Rev. Philip Skelton, with fome curious Anecdotes. By 
Samuel Burdy, A. B. 


[From the Moothly Review, for December, 1792. ] 


HAT we may do our part to- 
ward obtaining a favourable 
attention to a work which, not- 
withftanding fome defeéts, is cal- 
culated to ferve the caufe of virtue, 
we fhall extraé a few of the more 
interefting paflages. 

* As foon as Mr. Skelton became 
poffeffed of ‘a tolerable income 
from a living and fchool, he began 
to perform fome of thofe wiiade 
ful acts of charity, for which he 
was fo remarkable during the reft 
of his life. The falary derived 
both from the cure and tuition, 
confidering the trouble he had, 
was but very fmall: yet he gave 
at leaft the half of it away, hardly 
allowing himfelf clothes to put on. 
The following inftance of his cha- 
rity, while there, is well worthy of 
noticé. Returning from church 
one Sunday, he came toa place 
where a cabin with three children 
in it had been juft confumed by 
fire. ‘Two of the children were 
burned to death; the third thewed 
fome figns of life, but was fo hor- 
ribly fcorched, that the fkin came 
off a great part of it.. The poor 
people he faw in want of liaen to 
drefs its fores, and, touched with 
compaflion, {tripped off his clothes, 
and tearing his fhitt piece by piece, 
gave it to them, as he found it ne- 
ceffary, till he fearce left a rag on 
his back.’ 


Mr. Burdy gives the following 
amufing account of Mr. Skelton’s 
journey to London, to difpofe of 
the copy of his Deifm Revealed; 


‘ This was a work, he thought, 


of too great importance to be pub. 
lifhed in Ireland, and therefore re. 
folved to take itto London. Ac- 
cordingly, his Reétor having of- 
fered to do duty for him in his ab- 
fence, and pay him his falary, he 
fet out for that metropolis (in 
1748) to difpofe of it. In this 
expedition he wasaccompanied by 
a Mr. Thompfon, a clergyman. 

‘ Having taken Oxford in his 
way, he fhewed his production 
to Dr. Connebear. This good 
man, who himfelf ftood forth a 
ftrenuous fupporter of our faith, 
after flightly looking over the ma- 
nufcript, approved of it as far as 
he went. He then took down 
from his library the Efays of Mr. 
Hume, whofe curious method of 
weighing evidences, as a {mall 
dealer does his ware, is fo much 
admired by his ingenious difci- 
ples. * Have you feen thefe,” he 
faid, “that were lately publifhed?”’ 
Mr. Skelton replied he had not; 
but on reading parts of them here 
and there, he remarked that he 
had anticipated anfwers to the 
chief of Mr. Hume’s objeétions. 
However, in compliance a 

I. 
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Dr. Connebear’s defire, he intro- 
duced Hume’s cavils about a ba- 
lance, and anfwered them on the 

tinciples of common fenfe,which 
that gentleman, in his refinements 
feems to have forgot. It is ftilfto 
be lamented, that the enemies of 
truth are often fuperior to its 
friends in clearnefs of expreffion, 
and elegance of ftile, the chief re- 

vifites of an agreeable writer. 
The defenders of our holy religi- 
on, depending on the ftrength of 
their arguments, have fometimes 
paidtoo little attention to arrange- 
ment and perfpicuity. Whereas 
the advocates for infidelity, who 
are deftitute of folid arguments, 
endeavour to make amends for 
this defect, by the beauty of lan- 
guage, and allurements of elo- 
guence, which, like the voice of 
the Syrens of old, are only defigned 
to charm us toourruin. ** What’s 
the reafon, Sir, (I faid to Mr. 
Skelton once) that thefe deiftical 
writers, Hume, Bolingbroke, and 
Gibbon, are fo clever, while their 
opponents, worthy, good clergy- 
men, are often inferior to them 
in point of compofition?” ** Do 
you think,” he replied, ‘ the de- 
vil ever fent a fool of his errand ?” 
He then remarked, that God Al- 
mighty often made ule of weak 
inftruments, like him, in the tup- 
port of his religion, to fhew, that 
with the moft puny defenders, he 
could overcomeall the ftrength of 
his enemies. 
Ged is fronger than man. 

‘ Upon Mr. Skelton’s arrival in 
London, he brought bis manu- 
fcript to Andrew Millar, the book - 
feller, to know if he would pur- 
chafe it, and have it printed at his 
own expence. The bookfeller 
defired him, as is ufual, to leave 
it with him for a day or two, un- 
til he would get a certain gentle- 
man of great abilities to examine 
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it, who could judge, if the fale 
would quit the coft of printing. 
Thefe gentlemen who examine 
manufcripts, in the  bookfeller’s 
cant, are called sriers.¢ “Can 
you guefs (he faid to me) who 
this gentleman was, that tried 
my Deifm Revealed?” “No, I 
cannot.” * Hume the infidel.” 
He came, it feems, to .Andrew 
Millar’s, took the manufcript to 
a room adjoining the fhop, ex- 
aminedit here and there for about 
an hour, and then faid to An- 
drew, print. By Deifm Reveal- 
ed, he made about two hundred 
pounds. The bookfeller allowed 
him for the manufcript, a great 
many copies, which he difpofed 
of himfelf among the citizens of 
ct with whom, on account 
of his preaching, he was hi 
famed. His powerful a0 
quence, which he difplayed in 
their churches, brought him into 
notice. The citizens of London, 
to whom he afterwards dedicated 
avolume of Sermons, were, he 
faid, at that time excellent men, 
and admirable judges of preach- 
ing. 

¢ Mr. Thompfon and he took 
lodg'ngs at a noted coffee-houfe, 
where it feems accommodations of 
this fort were to be met with. He 
had an opportunity, he faid, of 
making many obfervations on 
inankind during ‘his refidence in 
that great city, which affords fuch 
an amazing variety of charaéters, 
and found his underftanding to in- 


.creafe daily. by his converfation 


with people of good fenfe’ and 
knowledge 6f the world, whofe 
obfervations made him difcover 
many errors and deficiencies in bis 
Deifm Revealed, which. he took 
care to rectify and fupply, paffing, 
after his arrival there, a great part 
ot his t's e altering and improving 
it. He fpoke always with a de- 

gree 
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ree of rapture of the citizens of 

ondon, from whom he received 
many public and private civilities. 
He had a letter of credit, he told 
us, upon a great merchant there, 
who, without regarding it, though 
it was very good, gave him money 
on his own account, faying, * Sir, 
I am to take as many of your 
books as will nearly amount to all 
this.” 

The following . narrative af- 
tords a itriking example of hu- 
manity; 

‘In 1757, 2 remarkable dearth 
prevailed in Ireland; the effeéts of 
which were felt moft feverely in 
the rough and. barren lands of 
Pettigo. Mr. Skelton went out 
then into the country, to difcover 
the real {tate of his poor, and tra- 
velled from cottage to cottage, 
over mountains, rocks, and heath. 
i7e was then a. witnefs to. many 
 ~ of, forrow, to which the 
yay ‘d were infenfible, and 
which« 4 be only felt bya foul 
fo fympathetic as his. In one 
cabin he found the people eating 
boiled prufhia * by itfelf for their 
breakfaft, and tafted this forry 
food, which feemed naufeous to 
him. Next morning he gave or- 
ders to have prufhia gathered and 
boiled for his own breakfaft, that 
he might live on the fame fort of 
food with the poor. He eat this 
for one or two days, but at laft his 
ftomach turning againft it, he fet 
offimmediately for Balyfhannon 
to buy oatmeal for them, and 
brought thence with all fpeed, as 
much as appeafed the hunger of 
fome of them. He alfo gave mo- 
ney to one Hanna, to gothrough 
the parifh, and diftribute it among 
thofe who were in great diftrefs. 
By this fupply, fome of the poor 
who were fo weak with hunger, 
that they could not rife.out of 


* * A weel with a ye Now.flower that grows in corn fields,” 


their beds, in eight days ore 
ftrong as to be abie to i . 

‘When he had thus afforded 
them prefent relief, he went to 
Ballyhayes, in the county of Ca. 
van,and brought thence oatmeal, 
which he could buy at a cheaper 
rate. Hethen fet out through the 
country to fee what fubfiftence 
the indigent people had. in their 
wretched hovels, and ufed to look 
into the crocks and cheftsin which 
they kept their meal, and count 
their number of children, that he 
might be a better judge of ‘their 
neceflities. To fome he gave one 
peck, to others more, according 
to their wants, and to thofe who 
could afford to pay a little, he al- 
lowed meal at about half value. 
He thus like his great mafter went 
about doing good. 

‘One day, when he was tra- 
velling in this manner. through 
the country, he came to a lonely 
cottage in the mountains, where 
he found a poor woman lying in 
child-bed, with a number of 
children about her. All fhe had, 
in her weak helplefs condition, to 
keep herfelfalive and her children, 
was blood and forrel boiled up to- 
gether. The blood, her hufband, 
who was a herd, took from the 
cattle of others under his care, 
for he had none of his own. This 
was a ufual fort of food in that 
country, in times of fearcity; for 
they bled the cows for that pur- 
pofe; and thus the fame cow of- 
ten afforded both milk and blood. 
Mr. Skelton tafted the odd mix- 
ture, the only cordial the poor 
woman had to ftrengthen her in 
her feeble ftate. His tender heart 
being touched at the fight, he 
went home immediately, and fent 
her a hundred of meal, a pound 
of brown fugar, and a bottle of 
brandy. He then vifited her every 
' fecond 
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fecond day in her cot among the 
mountains, beftowing on her fuch 
comforts as feemed requifite, un- 
til thé recovered.’ 

Such generous acts of humani- 
ty frequently occurred in the life 
of Mr. Skelton. He more than 
once fald his books to fupply him- 
felf with money for the poor. 

The following anecdote exhi- 
bits an action of generofity of a 
very fingular kind: 

*A clergyman with whom he 
lodged awhile affured me he told 


him, that when he found, on firft 


coming to one of his parifhes, 
that his proteftant parifhioners 
were moftly diffenters, he ufed the 
following {tratagem to entice them 
tocome to church:~—Having in- 
vited their minifter to dine with 
him, he afked his leave to preach 
in his meeting-houfe on the next 
Sunday, though he owned he could 
hot with fafety allow him to preach 
inhis church. The man gave his 
confent; but his people were fo 
pleafed with Mr. Skelton that the 
greater number of them quitted 
their own teacher, and came af- 
terwards to hear’ him. 
fent for him, and afked him how 
much he loft by the defertion of 
his hearers? He told him forty 
pounds a year: on which he fet- 
tled that fum annually on him, and 


* paid it out of his own pocket.’ 


We add the following fa&, be- 
caufe it fhews that Mr. Skelton’s 


He then: 
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liberality was not confined to the 
limits of his religious fyftem: 

* The Rev. Mr. Robertfon had 
the benefice of Rathvilly, in the 
diocefs of Leighlin and Ferns; but 
as he could not believe in the Tri- 
nity, refigned it through a fcruple 
of confcience. On his refignation 
he publithed his reafons, entitled 
An Enquiry, &c. which Mr. Skelton 
thought a book very agreeably 
written. He then wrote to, Mr. 
Robertfon, requefting he would 
conie and fpend the remainder of 
his life with him, and take part of 
what he had; ifi not, he offered 
him a large fhare of his income 
to fupport him. In his letter to 
him he faid, “we fhould often 
argue, but never difpute; if we 
could not concur in one creed, 
we fhould at leaft coalefce in one 
heart.” Such were his propofals 
to a man whofe religious opinions 
differed fo widely Beis his. But 
Mr. Robertfon nobly refufed, and 
preferred retiring to a country part 


of England, where he kept a 


fchool for his bread. .They were 
intimate ever after, and continued 


‘a regular correfpondence with 


each other. When he fent his 
grandfon afterwards to our uni- 
verfity, he committed him chiefly 
to the’ care of Mr. Skelton, who 
would not allow him, on urgent 
occafions, to be in want of. 
ney.’ 
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AFRICAN HEROISM AND PHILOSOP 


N the moft polifhed and flou- 
rifhing period of the reign of 
Louis XIV. two negroes, the fons 
of a prince, being brought to the 
French court, the King appointed 
a Jefuit to inftrué them in letters 


and religion, and gave’ each a° 
' commifion in his guards. The 


elder; who was remarkable for 


great candour a’ 
maderapid ir 
A bratal o” 
pute, inf 
which 

fome 

mz 
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affection for the negro, took an 
opportunity the fame evening to 
talk upon the fubjeét—faid his 
behaviour was pufillanimous, and 
that if he did not refent the affront 
he would be branded with cowar- 
dice, and have his commiffion ta- 
ken from him. * Confider, (faid 
his friend) you are a foldier, and, 
as fuch, bound by the ftrict laws 
of honour.”-— The good father 
(replied the youth) to whom | owe 
my knowledge, has told me thata 
Chriftian fhould by no’ means re- 
taliate injuries.”—** The good fa- 
ther (aniwered his friend) may fit 
you for amonaftery by his leflons, 
but never for the ermy er the rules 
_ofacourt. Ina word, (continued 
he) if you do not call the colpnel 
te a fevere account, you will be 
defpifed.”—** I would fain (an- 
fwered the young man) act cen- 
fiftently in every thing; but fince 
you ‘refs me, with that regard to 
my honour which you have always 
fhewn, and fince I find there is in 
Chriftianity one revelation for fol- 
diers, and another for merchants 
and gownfmen, I will change a 




























































AMILY divifions frequently 
{pring from very immaterial 
accidents, which gather ftreneth 
by repetition, till they are aug- 
mented in fo formidablea manner, 
as to fweep before them all the 
domeftic virtues, and abolifh all 
the amiable tendernefs, for which 
4 gvoman was originally intended b 
§ the divine Creator. “1 have bass 
-S §Prequent fpectator of fuch fcenes 
a) Bui Anjelicity. Where I was in 
hap ata of’finding the 
celfisl feeds of connubial happi- 
nels HOoupighing in exquifite beauty, 


~~ 





On Matrimonial Quarrels. 


refolution which, I own, coft me 

much pains, and a vidtory in 

which I gloried. Go, (continued 

he) my friend, anddefire the ruf. 

fian who infulted my honour, to. 
meet me early in the morning,” 

They metaccordingly, and fought; 

and the brave African not pelt 

difarmed his adverfary, but com- 

pelled him to acknowledge his of- 

fence, and afk forgivenefs public. 

ly. This done, on the next day 

he threw up his commiffion, and 

defired the King’s leave to return 

to his father, and his original con- 
fiftent worfhip. At parting, he 
embraced his brother and his 
friend; and with tears in his eyes, 
ebferved, that he could not be 
perfuaded there was any ufe ina 
faith fo unaccountable as that 
which permitted people to act fo 
directly oppofite to its eftablifhed 
principles, : 

The moral of this ftory does 
not intimate, that we fhould re- 
nounce our faith to preferve ima- 
ginary honour, but that we fhould 
lay afide duelling, rather than for- 
feit our title to Chriftianity. 


ere ED Se 


ON MATRIMONIAL QUARRELS. 


Felices ter et amplits 
Qvos irrupta tenet copula, net malis 
‘ Divulfos querimoniis 
Suprema citius folvet amor die. 


there have I been the moft difap, » 





Hor. 


pointed. Inftead of beholding a 
paradife, I have found nothing but 
a garden of noxious weeds, which 
occafions me to publifh the fol- 
lowing obfervations. For thefe 
may be of utility to fociety, as, by 
holding up the mirror to the view 
of inadvertency, they may affright 
her with her own deformity. 
Lorenzo and Violetta bad been 
married upwards of three years: 
they were equally matched, both 
in refpe& to fortune and age; the 


ene being fufficiently affluent ra 
the 









he 


the purchafe, and the other for the 
enjoyment of pleafure. For fome- 
time after the celebration of their 
nuptials, they entertained a re- 
ciprocal affection. She was all 
fondnefs, he all indulgence. But 
their intimacy, inftead of increaf- 
ing, diminifhed their mutual re- 
gard. Her beauty, the more it 
was familiar to his eye, grew the 
lefs attracted to his heart; and his 
eonverfation grew lefs engaging, 
the more fhe partook of the natu- 
ral levity of her fex. He renewed 
his bacchanalian acquintance; fhe 
found more pleafure in difcharging 
her vifits, than in her domeftic 
ofices. In fine, both became 
anintentionally indifferent: their 
meals were irregular:. their con- 
yerfation little: till, at laf® their 


affection feemed dwindled away 


to nothing but a ceremonial com- 
laifance. 
' Nature was foon more predomi- 
want than the ties of gentility, or 
the rules of decency. Their tem- 

were perpetually bugfting 
tom the formality of referve: tri- 
vial accidents gave alternative un- 
eafinefs to one or the other; which 
were productive of fuch difputes 
as often terminated in a fhynefs 
for two or three days together. 
Though they were both fo far 
eftranged from the lambent flame 


of love, yet their difagreement fre- 


quently exhibited a conviction of 
their honefty, by a reconciliation 
which juft ferved to blow up the 
dormant embers of affection; tho’ 
fill they were continually mani- 
fefting the difference of their tem- 
pers. .They were both hattily 
paffionate; he was fometimes fur- 
lily ill-natured, while fhe was toe 
apt to conceive what he never in- 


tended. They were both fenfible 


of their folly ; yet they ftill perfitt- 
»eddo their obftinacy: if he {poke 


5 fhe reddened with the glow 
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of anger; if he was defirons: of 
tranquillity, fhe prew turbulent: 
The vanity of pedigee, and the 
oftentation of fortune, were often 
bandied backwards and forwards; 
this ufhered in indecency from 
him, and left her abandoned to a 
mifguided paffion. 

Reiterated quarrels agg-avated 
their imprudence: he frequently 
{wore, fhe railed: and blows en- 
fued. She felt the effeéts of his 
violence: he bore the marks of 
her fury. When their paifion 
abated, fhe fat penfively venting 
the gufhing forrows from her eyes ; 

e grew mollified, and, after in- 
numerable careties, re-compofed 
her agitated f{pirits. “The quarrel 
renewed their tendernefs; they 
gently upbraided themfelves, con- 
feffed their folly, refolvedto oppofe 
the excurfions of paflion, and for 
iometime lived with all theappear- 
ance ef a durable felicity. But 
when paflion has oncegot the head, 
reafon vainly attempts to guide the 
rein. Though Lorénzo and Vio- 
letta, on the repétition of every 
quarrel, became fenfible of their 
{mothered affection, yet they ne- 
ver endeavoured to light up the 
extinguifhed lamp of Hymen.— 
They continued their intemperate 
fallies, and were at lait fo habitu- 
ated to fuch an ignominious cuf- 
tom, as-to give an unbounded 
loofe to their paflion before com- 
pany, till they are now become 
the derifion of all’their acquaint- 
ance, 

As I havea regard for Lorenzo, 
I have taken an opportunity of 
expatiating with him upon bis in- 
difcretion:. he acknowledges his 
imprudence, profefles the firongeft 
affection for his wife, and folemn- 
ly avows his fidelity to the nuptial 
bed. Violetta is alfo fenfible of 
her erroneous behaviour, efteems 
ser husband, and wears the dia- 

dem 
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dem of chaftity on her head. They 
areequally confciousof their fault, 
are equally forry for it, and feem 
equally defirous of correcting it: 
but they are fo abfolutely, devoted 
to the ftorins of pailion, as to be 
equally incapable of executing 


thofe falutary refolutions, which . 


they are thoroughly fenfible can 
alone give pleafure to che bridal 
bed, happinefs to the prime of 
life, and comfort to the declenfion 
of age. 

What a melancholy reflection is 
this! that two perfons once united 


Of the Nile. 


by the filken band of love, fhould 
fo difown its empire, for the gra- 
tification ef fome ridiculous hy. 
mour, is moft aftonifhing, That 
two perfons who could fo eafily 
enjoy the beatitudes of.life, fhould 
fo voluntarily banifh therifelves 
from the fiowery road of happi- 
nefs, is amazing! But their con- 
duct ferves only to evince this 
golden maxim, * That reafon js 
the beft gift of nature;” for with. 
out her facredinfluence, monarchs 
in their palaces are lefs happy than 
peafants in their cottages, 





OF THE NILE. 


[From Monumens Egyptiens. ] 


YHE Nile has its fource in the 
middle of a fwamp in the 
kingdom of Abyflinia. Its courfe 
thence to the Mediterranean is at 
leaft g7@ leagues. When the ri- 
ver is tranquil, it flows gently 
within the bed which nature and 
art have prepared for it; but 
when ruffled and fwelled by: the 
_ rains which fall im abundance in 
Ethiopia, during the months of 
June, July, and Auguft, it burfts 
its limits, and covers with its en- 
riching waters a {pace of more 
than two hundred leagues, which, 
without its aflfiftance, would be 
converted into a defert. The an- 
cient Egyptians, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the vaft advantages 
which the Nile procured for them, 
erected altars to it, and there paid 
the moft folemn worthip, furpafs- 
ing in its pomp any ‘that was ever 
offered by the worfhippers of ri- 
vers. Ofiris and Ifis, themfelves, 
that is to fav, the fun and the 
moon, had their altars only on 
account of their conneétien with 
the Nile, and their influence on 
its waters. 
The people of Egypt, more 
fully te * Sify their gratitude to 


this beneficent river, to which 
they almoft owe their exiftence, 
have beftowed on itthe moft pom. 
pous titles of, Father, the faviour 
of the country, and the terreftri; 
al Ofiris; they have gone fo far as 
to fay, that the gods were born on 
its banks. They founded the city 
Nilopolis in honour of it, with a 
fuperb temple: in confiderable 
cities, they have priefts confe- 
crated to the Nile, who embalm 
the bodies of thofe who have been 
killed by crocodiles, or have other- 
wile perithed in its waters. 

The inundation, which com- 
menced at the fummer folftice, 
occafjoned the great feaft of the 
Nile, a folemnity which, accord- 
ing to Heliodorus, was the moft 
celebrated ‘in the country, be- 
caufe the Egyptians revered the 
river as the firtt of their deities, 
proclaiming that it was the rival 
of heaven, fince it watered their 
plains *hout any foreign affift- 
ance. the moment when its 


increat.. began, the priefts, who 
were deftined to this. fervice, 
brought from the temples of Se- 
rapis, the Nilometer, and carried 
it in pomp’ through the towns. 

This 















This Nilometer was a ftatue of 
wood, which, after the decreafe 
ofthe waters, was depofited again 
in the fanétuary whence it- had 
been taken. That which is here 
reprefented, is of marble, and is 
now lodged’ in the Vatican Mu- 
feum: it reprefents the Nile, per 
fonified asa man, lying on a bed 


of rofes, leaning on a {fphinx, 


with one arm againft a cornu-co- 
piz, and a aumber of children 
playing about him on all fides, 
who are probably intended to 
mark the number of degrees to 
which the waters have rifen. 

All the feftivals which have 
+ been appointed in honour of the 
Nile, are not entirely abolifhed to 
this day. When the Nile was flow 
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in its advance, the ancient Egyp- 
tians are faid to have facrificed to 


Serapis, the moft beautiful young 


woman that thev could find; who, 
being clothed in the richett attire, 
was ‘drowned in the river, as°a 
victim, capable of appeafing the 
anger of the deity, and of rehder- 
ing him propitious. The Caliph 


Omar, according to the Arabian: 


hiftorians, abolifhed this barba- 
rous rite, and threw a letter‘into 
the river, by which he command- 
ed it to increafe, if it were the 
will of God. It is pretended that 
this ceremony has been renewed 
by the prefent inhabitants of 
Egypt, whenever the Nile did not 
afcend to its accuftomed height. 








HEN pofterity fhall pro- 

nounce the name of An- 

thony Benezett, it will call forth 

ideas of all the better qualities of 
the human foul. 

-Thofe, who fhall hereafter bear 
bis name, may count it a valuable 
treafure. Tt will be eftimable to 
them, becaufe of the virtues of 
their predeceffor; and perhaps, 
like a talifman, it may excite them 
to emulate his thoughts and ac- 
tions. ) 

Humility, benevolence, and pi- 
ety were the moft prominent fea- 
lures Of his character. In every 
thing which regarded himfelf, his 
humility was confpicuous. He 
delivered his opinions on the dif- 
ferent a€tions and concerns of 
men, with a moft amiable diffi- 
dence: but the fear, the affection- 
até tendernefs, with which he 
touched thofe points of religion, 


wherein he differed from others, . 


fendered him lovely in the eyes 
of his opponents. “His benevo- 


eames EE 
Cunfory Remarks on the Character of Axtuony BENEzETT. 
the Franklinian Society, (Philadelphia) March, 1791, 


lence may properly. entitle him’ 
to the name of guardian of the’ 
wretched; all men were his bre- 

thren, and he exérted thofe ta-' 
lents which his ‘Creator had given 

him, in the caufe of the wnfortu- 

nate flave. 
rent of opinion, which ran rapidly 
in favour of flavery, with fo great 
vigour, as to give a lafting check 
to its power. He oppofed it with 
reafon, with humanity, with reli- 
gion. Who, that ever felt his 
bofom warmed by the rays of hu- 
manity, could withhold a figh and 


a tear, when pity, in the perfon of | 


the amiable Benezett, calls on him 
to behold the mother of a family 
torn by montters, from the friend 


of her bofom, from the of 


her prattling children, from’ the 
helplefs babe, that the was folding 
in ber arms; plunged into a fui- 
focating dangeon, and there left 
to’ groan away her affliction in 
chains? Of fuch, we may fay 
with him, ‘alas! human —s - 
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Read im: 


He oppofed the cur-’ 
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639 Charaer of Antony Bemezett. 


He was sot oftentatioes: he dad 
not engage in this kibour wisen it 
was thought meritorious er popu- 
iat. 

On the contrary, be had to 
firaggle with great difficulties; for 
although feveral bad gose before 
him, and in fome degree cleared 
the obfiru@tions, fill felf-imtereit 
and prejudice had fech deep root 
in the minds of men, that the fub- 
je was unpopular and difgufting. 
He found it neceflary, mot merely 
to vive jolid reafonsagainft flavery, 
but to bring down the lofty mind 
of the chriftian to a jevel with 
the African, or to raife the latter 
to the height of the former. This 
rendered him obnoxious not only 
to ridicule, but to cenfureand ha- 
tred—the fuccefs of his labour is, 
however, felt univerfaliy—Hisex- 
ample has ftimulated many other 
benevolent men to a fimilar tafk, 
and flavery begins to wear a milder 
afped. 

His benevolence pervaded his 
sage as well as his theory. 

e eftabiifhed a ichool for the 
blacks in this city, and devoted his 
own time to their fervice. . This 
fingle inftance is fufficient to fe- 
cure him the plaudits of future 
ages. His heart was not fatisfied 
with teaching them what was im- 
mediately neceflary to their fuccefs 
im the affairs of life, but he endea- 
voured to inftil into their minds a 
fenfe of their divine origin, and a 
firm belief of their being candi- 
dates for eternal glory. The hours 
of relaxation from the duties of 
his {chvool, were employed in 
fearching out proper objeéts for 
charity, In relieving their wants, 
and blunting the afperities of their 
mental affli€tions. When the ne- 
ceffities of his own family would 
not allow him to give from his 

, own ftore, he would.apply to the 
’ wealthy; for he never was deaf to 


the Cries of the poor, nog fuffered 
the needy to race fare from 
hum. So lively was his beneyo. 
lence, that he would give the 
clothes from bisown bed, to guard 
the naked from the inclemency of 
the winter. It may jufily be faid, 
“* He was the ofcpring of Humanity, 

“* And ew ry cuild of fomew was his bro- 

ther.” 
His fe is an example 

for every chriftian to follow, and 
his death may be a lefon of in: 
firudtion. His illnefs was but 
fhort,.and be bore the pains of 
body with afigh. He ordered the 
regulation of his affairs, with a 
calmneis and judgment, equal, if 
not fuperior, to the moft frm 
philofopher, in his hours of per- 
fect health. His wife being ill at 
the fame time, be reminded her 
of the happy union of the foul, 
that had exifted between them 
for more than forty years, and 
with a tender affection, but chrif- 
tian firmnefs, bade her adieu, .un- 
til they fhould meet.in the un: 
known heavens. Three. hours 
previous to hisdeath, he gave or- 


« ders tp his friends refpecting fome 


of his works; and from that time 
waited, with humility and pati- 
ence, for the call of his God, | 

He left his eftate for the fup- 
port of his wife during her exift- 
ence. On her death, fome lega- 
cies were to be given to a few 
poor and obfcure perfons, and the 
refidue was to go towards efta- 
blifhing a fund for the-education 
of blacks. 

His death was lamented by 
mourners from all claffes of citi- 
zens. The wealthy, the middle, 
and the poor, fighed for their lois 
“of the nobienefs and virtue of 
this man—the poor wept for a fa- 


. ther and a guide, to whom they 


might fly for fuccour in the hour 


of wantanddifrefs. Several thou- 
fand 
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perfons attended his body. to 
rie of burial, and their fo- 
leninity was expreflive of their 
{t forrow.. 

When fuch was the efteem of 
men, when fo great was the re- 
nown beftowed, on this good man, 
who, that regards fame, would 
not follow him in his road to glo- 

? and who, that regards the fa- 
your of heaven, and immortal ho- 
nour, would not labour,to attain 
his purity, his greatnefs of foul? 

My countrymen, my friends, 
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let not the door of that temple of 
humanity, which he has built, be 
clofed with his grave. ‘Support 
and beautify the building, and let 
thefe letters be written above the 
doors, Sacred to Liberty and Huma- 
nity.— Let not {fcowling prejudice, 
the parent of flavery and cruelty, 
fhake the foundations of the hea- 
venly firuéture. Should it fall, 
the demon of.cruelty, of infamy, 
of tyranny, will ereét his towering 
caftle upon the ground, | 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF SENEGAL. 
[By M. Saugnier. ] 


HIS ifland, properly {peak- 
ing, is only a bank of fand 

in the middle of the river. It is 
a thoufand geometrical paces long, 
and about fixty in its greateft 
width; is almoft on a level with 
the river, and with the fea, being 
defended from the latter by Bar- 
bary point, which is of greater ele- 
vation than the colony. The eaft- 
ern branch of the river is the more 
confiderable of the two, being 
about four hundred teifes aerofs; 
the weftern branch is only from 
fifty to two hundred toifes wide. 
The ifle confifts entireiy of burn- 
ing fands, on the barren furface of 
which you fometimes meet with 
{cattered flints, thrown out among 


their ballaft by veffels coming from 


Goree, or with the ruins of bnild- 
ings formerly ereéted by Europe- 
ans, There is fearcely {uch a 
thing as a garden upon the ifland; 
European feeds in general nat thriv- 
ing here. It is not furprifing that 
the foil is fo unproduétive, for the 
air is ftrongly impregnated with 
fea falt, which pervades every 
thing, and confiumes even iron. in 
avery fhort {pace of time. The 
heats are exceffive, and rendered 
itili more infupportable by the re> 
Vor. VI. No. 11. 


flection of the fand, fo that from 
ten in the morning until fourin the 
afternoon, it is almoft impoffible 
to do any work. During the 
months of January,. February, 
March, and April, the heats are 
moderated ; but in Auguft, and in 
the following ones, they become 
fo oppreflive as to effect even the 
natives themfelves. What effect 
then muft they have = the Eu- 
ropeans, fuddenly tran{ported unto 
this burning climate! The nights 
are a little lefs fultry; not always, 
however, but only. when the fea 
breeze fets in. It is then that the 
inhabitants of the colony breathe 
a frefher air, for which they have 
been longing the whole of the day ; 
but this air in our climate would 
feem a burning vapour. The 
nights are neverthelefs troublefame, 
notwithftanding the comforts of 
the fea breeze. The inftant the 
fun is fet, we are affailed by an in- 
finity of gnats, whjch are called 
mufquitoss their flings are very 
painful, and their multitudes in- 
credible. The inhabitants find 
but a poor defence in their gauze 
curtains. For my own part, ac- 
cuftomed as 1 had been to live 


ainong the Meors, I was but little _ 


annoyed 
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annoyed by thefe infects. Being 
half a favage, I felt no defire to re- 
commend myfelf to the favourable 
regard of the fair fex, and I was 
therefore under no neceflity of 
taking care of my perfon. . In 
imitation of my former matters, I 
{meared myfelf with butter, and 
this expedient preferved me at all 
times trom thefe impertinent fin- 
gers, thete {piteful enemies to the 
repofe of the humarkind. 

If the profpe& of Seuegal is not 
agreeable to the eye, much lefs 
areits environs, which arecovered 
over only with fand, and over-run 
with mangles. It may be faid, 
without exaggeration, that tkere 
is not a more ferlorn fituation to 
be found on the face of the in- 
habited globe, or a place in which 
the commion neceflaries of life are 
procured with greater difficulties. 
Water, that indifpenfible aliment 
of man, is here not potable. Wells 
are dug in the fand to the depth 
of five or fix feet, and water is ob- 
tained by this means; but what- 
ever pains are taken to frefhen it, 
iteverretainsa brackifh tafte. I 
have diftilled this water myfelf, 


,and obferved that it always kept a 


difagreeable favour, which can- 
not failto be hurtfulto the health: 
it is true that when the river is 
high, its ftreams are frefh, but the 
water is only the more dangerous. 
It proves the caufe of mottof thofe 
maladies which carry off the Eu- 
ropeans fo rapidly, that at the end 
of every three years the colony 
has a frefh fet of inhabitants, Fhe 
blacks themfelves, although ac- 
cuftomed to the climate, are not 
in this feafon free from difeafe. 
There is not any good water to 
be got in the country, but. that 
which is brought forty leagues 
down the river, and through the 
moft infeétiousfwamps. A {pring 
of good water rifes, however, four 


Jeagues above Gandiole, upon the 
way from Senegal to Goree, but 
it is not fuffigiently: copious to be- 


_come of general utility. Asto the 


other aliments of life, they are 
equally unwholefome, notwith- 
ftanding the lying report of tra- 
vellers, and their’ book-makers, 
who in their accounts of ‘this fad 
country, feem as if they were 
ftriving to outdo each other in 
falfehood. ‘The ‘meat is in gene- 
ral deteftably bad; and the fith of 
an ill tafte. It muft be dreffed the 
day it is caught; for the next 
morning it is good for nothing. 
The oxen furnifh the beft meat; 
but they are not half fo tall or fo 
big as thofe of France, even of 
Brittany. Meffrs. Adanfon and 
Dumanet have taken a pleafure in 
embellifhing the narratives they 
have written relative to thefecoun- 
tries, where they have found fome- 
thing marvellous at every ftep. 
As for me, who have gone over 
the greater part of thefe diftriéts, 
I have found the country only 
more or lefs deteftable. No man 
can {peak in its favour, except to 
anfwer fome particular purpofe. 
The Senegal company derive great 
benefit from their commerce, and 
confequentiy have an_ intereft in 


xeprefenting the country as a ter- 


reftrial paradife; for if it were 
known to be fuch as it is in fac, 
they would find nobody to go 
there, the chance being five to 
one that the adventu _. will never 
return, (independent of the hay 
zards of the voyage,) and that in 
the fpace of three years. It muft, 


“however, be confeffed, that this 
charming country has one advan- © 


taze, which is, that if a man be- 
come tired of life, he may eafily 


terminate his existence without ~ 


committing the crime of fuicide. 
He need only remain at Senegal 
a little while, or if he would with 

te 








Summary View 
to make it fhorter ftill, let him 

undertake a voyage to Galam. 

Thofe on the contrary who wifh 

to prolong their life a little, muft 

befatisfied with negro food —and 

heavens! what food! The fe- 

males pound millet in wooden 
mortars upon the. fand, but it is fo 
ill prepared that it grates between 
the teeth. Walking or riding out 
is noamufement here,yas it is ever 
attended with danger, and as there 
are no fituations ‘tolerably agree- 
able nearer than ten leagues from 
the colony. Befides, a man is al- 
ways expofed either to the danger 
of being made captive by the in- 
habitants ‘of the country, or to be 
devoured by wild beafts, fuch as 
the tyger and the lion. Neither 
can fuch excurfions be made 
without danger, even when the 
colony is at peace with the na- 
tives ofthe country. This, how- 
ever, woes not involve a contra- 


diction, for there are in Senegal, . 
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as in every other part of Africa; 
troops of robbers who carry away 
whatever they meet with, and 
who wage war with*all the world; 
A perfon may, therefore,’ be’ in 
danger even in time of peace, 
more efpecially asone or other of 
thefe gangs are always feouring 
the country. Thefe robbers ne- 
ver attack the inhabitants of ‘the 
colony cn their own ground, but 
whenever ‘they: find them. npon 
the territories of their enemies, 
they fail not to lay hold of the-ac- 
cafion, to the ruin, of thofe whom 
curiofity leads abroad. In five, 
in ordeér to give a juft idea of this 
wretched colony, let it fuffice to 
obferve, without exaggeration, 
that it is the moft:deteftable {pot 
on the face of the earth; and that 
nothing but utter ignoranee, ora 
total want of any other means of 
fubfiftence, can induce a man to 
fettle there. | 
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SUMMARY VIEW OF HUMAN LIFE. 
[From Lady Wallace’s Letter to her Son. ] 


Ey VERY thing in nature feems 
created for toil, change, and 
deftruction; defolation and death 
is thé goal of all creation!—to 
man alone the hope is given to 
live beyond the grave, where his 
confcience muft make his blifs or 
torment !=“the greateft and beft of 
- mankind we often find fuffer the 
moft in this world of woe!—every 
amiable feeling gives a thoufand 
pangs for one fenfation of joy. 
What anxieties prey upon our 
fenfibility for objeéts worthy our 
benevolence, in every forrow ox 
misfortune of thofe we love;—- 
our befom is torn, and our fondeft 
—faireft withes are almoft for ever 
difappointed !—we have no good 
which we can call our own, fave 
immortal fame, which our own 
good condué¢t can alone fecure. 


‘ 


How momentary fife feems to 
the moft aged! —how few, if any, 
of its pleafures that do not leave 
fome fting in refiection!—how 
mournful is the regrofpedt of patt 
joys—loft friénds—or confidence 
mifplaced !—Even our griefs feem 


lefs painful than eur pleafures on, 


refletion—we at leaft feel fome 
fatisfaétion in thinking that they 
are paft. |” 

What then is worth the toils of 
life, were it not for hopes of eternal 
exiftence?—Infancy pafles helplefs 
and unnoticed—and then: comes 
manhood, the conflié of paffions, 
—feeling,—and difappointment. 
Finally, before weare aware, age 
and infirmity teach us the fleeting 
nothingriefs of that life, to whic 
in childhood we looked vp as 

wonderous 
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wondrous long! How mortifving 
a ftate, if unaccompanied with 
iclf-approbation, or undiftinguith- 
ed by virtue !+Pains of badv and 
anxiety of mind befet us from 
every quarter, and hurry our 
forms, to chertfhed and vaunted, 
to furnifh materials for unceafing 
creation. 

What fignifies then the conti- 
nuance of what at beft, on retro- 
ipect, feems a momentary cxift- 
ence, except from the defire of 
raining glory!—What is fortune 
——power—or enjoyments. which 
only furvive in reproach? Epic- 
tetus in flavery-—Socrates in prifon 
—and Cato feeking death to rob 
his enemies of their triumph, are 
objects far more enviable than the 
man crowned with empire and 
furrounded by flaves, and whofe 


Story of .a decayed Gentleman. 


peace is corroded by a fenfe. of 
guilt: —amidft ficknefs and con. 
tempt, his foul finks friendlefs to 
a world dreaded and unknown, 
Death feems in every ftep: in every 
tolling bell, like a criniinal, he 
thinks he hears his fummons: He 
lives loft to friends—none feek ta 
foothe his griefs: he remains an 
object of horror amidft unthink- 
ing fools like himfelf; yet indulg- 
ing fn jollity and difipation—leys 
ing up a ftore of regrets in thofe 
fcenes which have filled his foul 
with remorfe, and his body with 
difeafe. On that’ bed—once that 
of gutity tranf{port, or undifturbed 
repofe—he trembling yields a foul 
which never lived to virtue or ta 
glory!—-What but a guilty con- 
icience could tempt one thus 
wretched to with to live? 





EE Re 2 


Remarkable Story of a decayed Gentleman. 


HE confcioufnefs of being 
beloved foftens our chagrins, 
and enables the greateft part of 
mankind to fupport the mifery of 
exiftence: the affe€tions muft he 
exereifed'on fomething; for not 
to love isto be miferable. * Were 
I in a deferi,’ fays Sterne, «I 
would find out wherewith in it to 
call» forth. my affections, If I 
could not do better, I would faften 
them on forme fweet myrtle, or 
feck fome melancholy cyprefs to 
conneé& myfelf to. I would court 
their fhade, and grect them kindly 
for their protection. I would cut 
my name upen them, and fwear 
they were the lovelieft trees 
throughout the defert. If their 
leaves. withered, .I would teach 
myfelf to mourn, and when they 
rejoiced, 1 would rejoice with 
them.’ But-a fhort ftorv will il- 
loftrate this reafonitig better than 
the mof beautiful reflections. 
A refpeftable charaer, after 





having long figured in the gay 
world at Paris, was at length com- 
pelled to live in an obfcure retreat 
in that city, the victim of fevere 
and unforefeen misfortunes. He 
was fo indigent, that he fubfifted 


only on an allowance from the 


parith every week: a quantity of 
bread was fent to him fufficient for 
his fupport; and yet at length he 
demanded more. On this the eu- 
rate fent for him—he went. ‘ Do 
you live alone?’ faid the. curate. 


_* With whom, Sir,’ anfwered the 


unfortunate man, ‘is it poffible I 
fhould live? Iam wretched, you 
fee that Jam, fince 1 thus folicit 
charity, and am abandoned by all 
the world.’ * But, Sir,’ continued 
the curate, tif you live alone, 
why do you afk for more bread 
than is fufficient for yourfelt? 
The other was quite difconcerted, 
and atlaft, with.great reluétance, 
confefied that he had a dog. The 
curate did not drop the fubjett, he 


{ 
aeire 








; 


defired him to obferve that he was 
only the diftributer of the bread 
that belonged to the poor, and 
that it was abfolutely neceffary that 
he fhould difpofe of the dog.— 
‘Ah! Sir,’ exclaimed the poor 
man, weeping, ‘and if I lofe my 
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dog, who is there then to dove 
me?’ The good paftor melting 
into tears, took his purfe, and giv- 
ing it to him, * Take this, Sir,’ 
faid he; ‘ this zs mine—this I caz 
give you.’ | 





No Felicity like Peace of Cinfcience. 


[Fem Seneca’s Morals. } 


GOOD con/fcience is the teftt- 
A mony of a good life, and the re- 
ward of it. ‘This isit that fortifies 
the mind againft fortune, when a 
man has gotten the maftery of 
his paflions; placed his treafure, 
and his fecurity within himfeif; 
learned to be content with his 
condition; and that’ death is no 
evil in itfelf, but only the end of 
man. He that has dedicated his 
mind to virtue, and to the good of 
human fociety, whereof he is a 
member, has confummated allthat 
is either profitable or neceffary for 
him to know, or do, toward the 
eftablifhment of his peace. Every 
man has a judge, and a witneds 
within himfelf, of all the good, 
and ill that he does; which infpires 
us with great thoughts, and ad- 
minifters to us wholefome coun- 
fels. We have-a veneration for all 
the works of nature, the heads of 
tivers, and the fprinys of medi- 
tinal waters: the horrors of groves, 
and of caves, ftrike us with an 
impreffion of religionand worfhip. 
To fee a man fearleis in dangers, 
untainted with lufts, happy in ad- 
verfity, compofed in a tumult, 
and laughing at all thofe things 
which are generally either coveted 
or feared; all men muft acknow- 
ledge, that this can be nothing elfe 
but a beam of divinity that influ- 
ences a mortal body. And this is 
it that carries us to the difquifition 
of things divine, and human; 
what the ftate of the world was be- 


fore the diftribution of the firft 
matter into parts; what power Jit 
was that drew order out of that 
confufion, and gave laws both to 
the whole, and to every particle 
thereof; what that fpace is beyond 
the world; and whence proceed 
the feveral operations of nature. 
Shall any man fee the glory and 
order of the univerfe; fo many 
fcattered parts; and qualities 
wrought into one mafs; fuch a 
medley of things, which are yet 
diftinguifhed; the world enlight- 
ened, and the diforders. of it fo 
wonderfully regulated; and, fhall 
he not confider the author and 
difpofer of all this; and, whitker 
we ourfelves fhall go, whemour 
fouls fhall be delivered from the 
flavery of our flefh? The whole 
creation, we fee, conforms to the 
dictates of providence, and follows 
God both as a governor and asa 
guide. A great, a good, anda 
right mind, is a kind of divinity 
lodged in flefh, and may be the 
bleffing of a flave as: well as of:a 
prince: it came from heaven, and 
to heaven it muft return; and it is 
a kind of heavenly felicity, whieh 
a pure and virtuous mind. en- 
joys, in fome degree, even upon 
earth: whereas temples of honour 
are but empty names, which pro- 
bably owe their beginning either 
to ambition, or te violence. 
Iam ftrangely tranfported with 
the thoughts of eternity: may, 
with the belief of it; for I have 
a pro- 
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No Felicity like Peace of Confcience. 


2 profound veneration for the opi-~ value that which we muft quit to 


nions of great men, efpecially 
when they promife things fo much 
to my fatisfaction; for they do 
promife them, though they do 
not prove them. In the queftion 
of the immortality of the foul, it 
goes very far with me, a general 
confent to the opinion of a future 
reward and punifhment; which 
meditation taifes me to the con- 
tempt of this life, in hopes of a 
better. But ftill, though, we know 
that we have a foul, yet what the 
foul is, how, and from whence, 
we are utterly ignorant: this only 
we underftand, that all the good 
and ill we do, is under the domi- 
nion of the mind; that a clear 
confcience ftates us in an invio- 
lable peace: and, that the greateft 
bleffing in nature is that, which 
every honeft man may beftow 
upon himfelf. The body is but 
the clog and prifoner of the miad; 
toffed up and down, and perfe- 
cuted with punifhments, violences, 
and difeates; but the mind itfelf is 
facred and eternal, and exempt 
from the danger of all actual im- 
preffion. 

Provided that we look to our 
confciences, no matter for opini- 
on: Let me deferve well, though 
Thearill. The common people 
take ftomach and audacitv, for 
the marks of magnanimity and 
honour; and, if a man be foft and 
modeft, they look upon him.as an 
eafy fop; but when they come 
once to obferve the dignity of his 
mind, in the equality and firmnefs 
of hisaétions; and that hi§ exter- 
nal quiet is founded upon an in- 
ternal peace, the very fame people 
have him in efteem and admira- 
tion. For, thére is no man but 


approves. of virtue, though but 
few purfae it; we fee where it is, 
but we dare not venture to come 
at it: and the reafon is, we over- 





obtain it. A good confcience fears 
no witneffes, but a guilty con. 
{cience is folicitous, even in foli- 
tude. If wedo nothing but What 
is honeft, let all the world know 
it; but if otherwife, what does it 
fignify to have nobody elfe know 
it, fo long as I know it myfelf? 
se oa is he that flights that 
witne#$! Wickednefs, ’tis true, 
mav eicape the law, but not the 
confcience: for a private convic. 
tion is the firft and the greateft pn- 
nifament of offenders; fo that fin 
plagues itfelf; and the fear of ven- 
geance purfues even thofe taat 
efcape the ftroke of it. * It wereill 
for good men that iniquity may fo 
eafily evade the law, the judge and 
the execution, if nature had not 
fet up torments and gibbets, in the 
confciences of tran{greffors. He 
that is guilty lives in perpetual ter- 
ror; and while he expects to be 
punifhed, he punifhes himfelf; 
and whofoever deferves ft, expects 
it. What if he be not detected? 
He is ftill in apprehenfion yet that 
heanay be fo. His fleeps are pain- 
ful, and never fecure; and he can- 
not fpeak of another man’s wick- 
ednefs, without thinkjng of his 
own: whereas a good conf{cience 
is a continual feaft. Thofe are 
the only. certain and_ profitable 
delights, which. arife from the 
confcience of a well-aéted life. 
No matter for noife abroad, fo 
Jong as we are quiet within: but 
if our paflidns be feditious, that’s 
enough to keep us waking, with- 
out any. other tumult. It is not 
the pofture of the body, or the 


compofure of the bed, that will 


give reft toan uneafy mind: there 
is an impatient floth, that may be 
roufed by aétion, and the vices of 
lazinefs muft be cured by bufinefs. 
True happinefs is not to be found 
in exceffes-of wine or of women, 
nor 
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was true: but all truths are not to be 
Jpoken at all times ; I would 1 had 
held my tongue, for there is no con= 
tending either with fools or our fupe~ 


yor in the largeft prodigalities of 
fortune: what fhe has given me 
fie may take away ; but fhe thall 
fot tear it from me; and, fo long 
gs it does not grow to me, I can 

with it without pain. He 
that would perfectly know him- 
felf, let him fet afide his money, 
his fortune, his dignity, and éx- 
amine himfelf naked, without be- 
ing put to learn from others the 
knowledge of himfelf. 

Itis dangerous for a2 man too 
fuddenly or too eafily to believe 
himfelf. Wherefore let us exa- 
mines watch, obferve, and infpect 
our own heart$; for, we our- 
felves are our own greateft flatter- 
ers: we fhould every night. call 
ourfelves to an account, Wiat in- 
fimityhave I maftered to-day? What 
paffion eppeled ? What temptation re- 

ed? at virtue acquired? Our 
vices will abate of themfelves, if 
they be brought every day to the 
fhrift.' Oh the bleffed fleep that 
follows fuéh a diary! Oh the 
tranquillity, liberty, and great- 
nefs of that mind, that ‘is a fpy 


- upon itfelf, anda private cenfor 


of itsown manners! It ismy cuf- 
tom, (fays our author) every night, 
fofoon asthe candle is out, to 
run over all the words and aétions 
of the paft day, and I let nothing 
elcape me; for, why fhould I fear 
the fight of my own errors, when 
Tcan admonifh and forgive my- 
felf? Iwas a little too hot in fuch a 
difpute; my opinion might have been 
as well /pared, for it gave offence, 
and did no good at all. The thing 


riors. have done ill, but it fall 
be fo no more. Uf every man would 
but thus look into himfelf, it would 
be the better for us all. What 
can be more reafonable than this 
daily review of a life that we can- 
not warrant fora moment? Our 
fate is fet, and the firft breath we 
draw, is only the firft motion to- 
ward our laft: One caufe depends 
upon another; and the courfe of 


all things, public and private, is , 


but a long connexion of provi- 
dential appointments. There is 
a great variety in our lives, but 
all tends to the fame iffue. Na- 
fave may ufe her own bodies as 
fhe pleafes; but a good man has 
this confolation, that notlfing pe- 
rifhes which he can call his own. 
Tis a great comfort that we are 
only condemned to the fame fate 
with the univerfe; the heavens 
themfelves are mortal as well as 
dur bodies ;.nature has made us 
paffive, and to fuffer is our let. 
While we are’in flefh, every ofan 
has his chain and his clog, only 
it is loofer and lighter to one man 
than toanother; and he is more at 
eafe that takes it up, and carries 
it, than he that drags it. Weure 
born to lofe, and to perifh; to 
hope and'to fear; to vex ourfelves 
and others; and there is no anti- 
dote againft a common calamity, 
but virtue; for the foundation of 
true joy is in the confcienve. 











SEDUCTION. 


[From the Power of Sympathy. ] 


iia the youthful virgin 
arrayed in all the delightful 
charms of vivacity, modefty and 
{prightlinefs—Behold even while 
the is rifing in beauty and diguity, 


~ 


like a lily of the valley, in the full 
bloffom of her graces, fhe is cut 
off fuddenly by the rude hand of 
the feducer. Unacquainzed with 


his bafenefs and ‘treachery, and 
too 
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too ready to repofe confidence in 
him, fhe is deluded by the pro- 
mifes and flattery of the man who 
profeffes the greateft love and ten- 
dernefy for her welfare :—But did 
fhe underftand the fecret villainy 
of his intentions, would fhe ap- 
pear thus elate and joyous? would 
fhe afl> .< to her.ruin? would fhe 
fubfcribe her name to the catalogue 


of infamy? would fhe kifs the’ 


hand of the atrocious daftard, al- 
ready raifed to givethe final wound 
to her reputation and peace? 

O! why is there not an ade- 
quate punifhment for this crime, 
when that of a common traitor is 
marked with its deferved iniquity 
and abhorrence! 

Is it neceflary to depicture the 
ftate of this deluded young crea- 
ture after her fall from virtue? 
Stung with remorfe, and frantic 
with-defpair, does fhe not fly from 
the face of day, and fecrete her 
confcious head in the bofom of 
eternal forgetfulnefs? Melancho- 
ly and guilt transfix her heart, and 
fhe fighs out her miferable exift- 
ence—the prey of poverty, igno- 
misty and reproach! Loft to the 





world, to her friends, and to her. 
felf, the bleffes the eneetardete 
death in whatever fhape he may 
appear, that terminates*a life no 
longer a bleffing to its poffeffor 
or ‘ Joy b gnge around her, 
chold her ftretched u 

mournful bier!—Behold ts vi 
lently defcend to the grave! 
Soon the wild weeds {pring afreth 
round the Jittle hillock, as if to thel- 
ter the remains of betrayed inno- 
cence—and the friends of her 
youth fhun even the fpot which 
conceals her relicks. 

Such is the confequence of sz- 
DUCTION, but it is not the only 
confequence. Peace and happi- 
nefs fly the nuptial couch, which 
is unattended by love and fideli- 
ty. The mind no longer enjoys 
its quiet, while it ceafes to cherith 
fentiments of truth and gratitude. 
The facred ties of connubial duty 
are not to be violated with impu- 
nity; for though a violation of 
thofe zies may be overlooked by 
the eye of juftice, the heart thall 
fupply a monitor, who will not fail 
to correé&t thofe, who are hardy 
enough to burft them afunder. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR LIBERTINES :—A Story founded on Faci:, 
By Tomas Betramy. 


F the heart, hitherto fatisfied 
and happy inthe long-preferv- 

ed ideas of rectitude and honour, 
rational enjoyment, and the fweets 
of domettic felicitv, fhould aow, 
ftrongly tempted by the fatal fa- 
fcinations of vice, be meditating 
a departure from virtue, and this 
relation prove the means of pre- 


ferving its owner from error and | 


delafion, the withes of the writer 


will be accomplifhed: or if thofe - 


already engaged in purfuits that, 
however brilliant and allurine to 
the giddy votaries of falfe enjoy- 
ment, auuft eventually terminate 





in confufien, and the lofs of every 
thing that ought to be held dear, 
become, from this ftory, convinc- 
ed of the neceffity of an altered 
conduct, well repaid, indeed, will 
be the recorder of fcenes, which, 
for the fake of fociety at large, he 
hopes will be found lefs and lefs 
frequent in the prefent age of true 
ene and unaffected fenfibi- 
ity. 

Mr. Alton, once amply poflet- 
fed of the gifts of fortune, and 
furrounded with every earthly 
bleffing, fuddenly left his weeping 
lady, then pregnant, and an infant 

fon, 
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fon, and fled from the purfuit of 


juitice. 
He had violated the laws of re- 


ligion, honour, and his country, 
by feducing from her duty the wife 
of his friend; a duel was the con- 
fequence, and the injured huf- 
band, loft his life in the fatal ren- 
counter. 

_Immediate flight was Mr. Al- 
ton’s only refource; therefore, re- 
gardleis. of every feeling but fuch 
as arofe for his own fafety, he pre- 
cipitately left his native country, 
completely wretched, and loaded 
with all the horrcrs of guilt and 
difmay. 

A fhort time after his arrival in 
Italy, his means of fupport failed ; 
extravagance and diffipation had 
ruined his fortunes, and he muft 
foon have fled from importunate 
creditors, had not this ftill more 
dreadful caufe forced him from 
his wretched family. 

As.he had acquired the art of 
becoming fortunate, at, play, his 
talents that way were now brought 
forward, and.an uncommon run 
of fuccefs foon enabled him, to 
fhine forth again in a foreign coun- 
try with the fame f{plendor he once 
difplayed in his own. 

Again engaged in frivolous pur- 
fuits of expence and pleafure, his 
light and worthlefs heart foon dif- 
miffed every trace of remorfe for 
the diftrefs and anguifh he had 
occafioned in the family of his 
murdered friend, and the utter 
ruin brought on his deferted wife 
and children. 

Poffeffing every art of genteel 
addrefs, an elegant perfon, affifted 
with all the powers of foft perfua- 
fion, he foon (under the name of 
Freeman, not daring to ufe his real 


\One) won upon the heart ‘of a 


young lady of exalted birth, whom 


he privately married. 


» Her friends at firft forbade them 
Vou. VI. No. 11. 
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their prefence, but the young and 
beautiful Italian being a much- 
loved and only child, they foon 
yielded to excufes and profeffions 
which he too well knew how to 
frame, and at length received them 
to favour and proteétion. 

Many years pafled on without 
@ returning thought of former 
connections: he had heard long 
fince, by private means, that his 
firft lady had fallen a vitim to a 
broken heart, leaving the care of 
a fon and daughter to her afflicted 
father, who had little remaining 
to fupport them, the neceflities of 


the unprincipled and unfeeling: 


Alton having almoft drained his 
once ample fortune. 
. And bere it is neceffary to in- 
form the reader, that the 
old gentleman did not long fur- 
vive the lefs of his child. But 
heaven raifed up.a friend to her 
offspring: this friend, who ‘de- 
lighted in aéts of mercy, adopted 
the two innocents, as. his own, 
making aver to them his eftate 
and his name. ig 

A young gentleman, of the 
name of Eafton, often vifited.at 
Mr. Freeman’s, whofe hovfe was 


always open to people of fafhion ; 
and though their years did’ nor: 


correfpond, yet the former {till 
carried an spree of youth 
and gaiety, aflifted by an uncom- 
mon fhare of health, and a heart 
feelingly alive to every call of 
pleafure. 

Alike diffolute.in manners and 
inclination, an intimacy foon com- 
menced between them. The pre- 
fent Mrs, Freeman, who before 
her marriage, experienced every 
indulgence and attention from 
parents who adored her, had too 
early an occafion to lament her 
rhifplaced lewe, and unhappy 
choice. eee) tae es 

Never, but ia the hours of in- 

G ebriation, 
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too ready to repofe confidence in 
him, fhe is deluded by the pro- 
mifes and flattery of the man who 
profeffes the greateft love and ten- 
dernefy for her welfare :—But did 
fhe underftand the fecret villainy 
of his intentions, would fhe ap- 
pear thus elate and joyous? would 
fhe affent to her ruin? would fhe 
fubfcribe her name to the catalogue 


of infamy? would ‘he kifs the’ 


hand of the atrocious daftard, al- 
ready raifedto givethe final wound 
to her reputation and peace? 

O! why is there not an ade- 
quate punifhment for this crime, 
when that of a common traitor is 
marked with its deferved iniquity 
and abhorrence! ) 

Is it neceflary to depicture the 
ftate of this deluded young crea- 
ture after her fall from virtue? 
Stung with remorfe, and frantic 
with-defpair, does fhe not fly from 
the face of day, and fecrete her 
confcious head in the bofom of 
eternal forgetfulnefs? Melancho- 
ly and guilt transfix her heart, and 
fhe fighs out her miferable exift- 
ence—the prey of poverty, igno- 
mity and reproach! Loft to the 





world, to her friends, and to her. 
felf, fhe bleffes rie onerate 
death in whatever fhape he ma 
appear, that terminates*a life no 
longer a blefling to its poffeffor 
or a joy to thofe around her. . 

Behold her ftretched upon the 
mournful bier!—Behold her §- 
lently defcend to the grave! 
Soon the wild weeds fpring afreth 
round the /:ttle hillock, as if to thel- 
ter the remains of betrayed inno- 
cence—and the friends of her 
youth fhun even the fpot which 
conceals her relicks. + 

Such is the confequence of sz- 
DUCTION, but it is not the only 
confequence. Peace and happi- 
nefs fly the nuptial couch, which 
is unattended by love and fideli- 
ty. The mind no longer enjoys 
its quiet, while it ceafes to cherifh 
fentiments of truth and gratitude. 
The facred ties of connubial duty 
are not to be violated with impu- 
nity; for though a violation of 
thofe zies may be overlooked by 
the eye of juftice, the heart fhall 
fupply a monitor, who will not fail 
to correé& thofe, who are hardy 
enough to burft them afunder. 


8 a EE BABE ATE AE! Bonen em 
THE SCHOOL FOR LIBERTINES :—A Story founded on Fa&s, 
By Tomas Bettamy. 


F the heart, hitherto fatisfied 
and happy inthe long-preferv- 

ed ideas of rectitude and honour, 
rational enjoyment, and the fweets 
of domeftic felicitv, fhould aow, 
ftrongly tempted by the fatal fa- 
fcinations of vice, be meditating 
a departure from virtue, and this 
relation prove the means of pre- 
ferving its owner from error and 
delufion, the withes of the writer 


will be accomplifhed: or if thofe ~ 


already engaged in purfuits that, 
however brilliant and alluring to 
the giddy votaries of falle enjoy- 
ment, muft eventually terminate 








in confufion, and the lofs of every 
thing that ought to be held dear, 
become, from this ftory, convinc- 
ed of the neceflity of an altered 
conduct, well repaid, indeed, will 
be the recorder of fcenes, which, 
for the fake of fociety at large, he 
hopes will be found lefs and lefs 


_ frequent in the prefent age of true 


ae and unaffected fenfibi- 
ity. 

Mr. Alton, once amply poflef- 
fed of the gifts of fortune, and 
furrounded with every earthly 
bleffing, fuddenly left his weeping 
lady, then pregnant, and an infant 

' fon, 






















fon, and fled from the purfuit of 
juttice. 

He had violated the laws of re- 
ligion, honour, and his country, 
by feducing from her duty the wife 
of his friend; a duel was the con- 
fequence, and the injured huf- 
band loft his life in the fatal ren- 
counter. 

_ Immediate flight was Mr. Al- 
ton’s only refource; therefore, re- 
gardlefs of every feeling but fuch 
as arofe for his own fafety, he pre- 
cipitately left his native country, 
completely wretched, and loaded 
with all the horrors of guilt and 
difmay. 

A fhort time after his arrival in 
Italy, his means of fupport failed; 
extravagance and diffipation had 
ruined his fortunes, and he muft 
foon have fled from importunate 
creditors, had not this {till more 
dreadful caufe forced him from 
his wretched family. 

As he had acquired the art of 
becoming fortunate, at play, his 
talents that way were now brought 
forward, and,an uncommon run 
of fuccefs foon enabled him, to 
fhine forth again in a foreign coun- 
try with the fame fplendor, he once 
difplayed in his own. 

Again engaged in frivolous pur- 
fuits of expence and pleafure, his 
light and worthlefs heart foon dif- 
miffed every trace of remorfe for 
the diftrefs and anguifh he had 
occafioned in the family of _his 
murdered friend, and the utter 
ruin brought on his deferted wife 
and children. 

Pofleffing every art of genteel 
addrefs, an elegant perfon, affifted 
with all the powers of foft perfua- 
fion, he foon (under the name of 
Freeman, not daring to ufe his real 


-one) won upon the heart ‘of a 


young lady of exalted birth, whom 
he privately married. 

: Her friends at firft forbade them 
Vou. VI. No. 11. 
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their prefence, but the young and 
beautiful Italian being a much- 
loved and only child, they foon 
yielded to excufes and profeffions 
which he too well knew how to 
frame, and at length received them 
to favour and proteétion. 

Many years pafled on without 
a returning thought of former 
connections: he had heard lorg 
fince, by private means, that his 
firft lady had fallen a vitim to a 
broken heart, leaving the care of 
a fon and daughter to her afflifted 
father, who had little remaining 
to fupport them, the neceflities of 
the unprincipled and unfeeling 
Alton having almoft drained his 
once ample fortune. 

And here it is neceflary to in- 
form the reader, that the poor 
old gentleman did not long fur- 
vive the lefs of his child. But 
heaven raifed up a friend to her 
offspring: this friend, who de- 
lighted in aéts of mercy, adopted 
the two innocents, as his own, 
making over to them his eftate 
and his name. 

A young gentleman, of the 
name of Eafton, often vifited at 
Mr. Freeman’s, whofe houfe was 
always open to people of fafhion ;. 
and though their years did not. 
correfpond, yet the former ftill 
carried an appearance of youth 
and gaiety, afhfted by an uncom- 
mon fhare of health, and a heart 
feelingly alive to every call of 
pleafure. 

Alike diffolute.in manners and 
inclination, an intimacy foon com- 
menced between them. The pre- 
fent Mrs, Freeman, who before 
her marriage, experienced every 
indulgence and attention. from 
parents who adored her, had too 
early an occafion to lament her 
thifplaced leve, and unhappy 
choice. peed . 

Never, but in the hours of in- 
G ebriation, 
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ebriation, did fhe experience any 
thing like attention and kindnefs 
from, the man’ who owed every 
thing to her. Then, indeed, he 
would utter rhapfodies of uffec- 
tion, alike deftitute of fincerity as 
of reafon. 

And now, their only child, (a 
beautiful young lady who had juft 
attained her 13th year, the only 
companion oi her penfive mother, 
to whom. fhe was indeed a real 
comfort, dutiful affection and en- 
learing fenfibility: having lighten- 
ed many a painful day) was vifit- 
ed by a fever, which robbed her 
atii¢ted parent of her fole remain- 
ing blefling. This calamity deeply 
affected them both. The im- 
preflion made on Mrs. Freeman 
brought on a decline,which prov- 


ed» fatal—bereft of every earthly: 


happineis, fhe looked up to that 
heaven. fhe had been long prepar- 
ing fer, and in a fhort time ob- 
tained difmifiion from a world, 
from which fhe had been weaned 
by trouble, and the.unkind neg- 
leét of a hufband fhe had loved but 
too well, 

Mr. Freeman put on the out- 


ward.“ trappings and the fuits of: 


woe’ —but wanted “that within” 
which goes beyond every external 
appearance. 

Pomp and parade, indeed, at- 
tended her remains to the filent 
tomb; but thefe were not accom- 
panied with the hufband’s tear. 
The monument was raifed on 
which his forrows were recorded, 
but, cold and fenfelefs as the mar- 
ble which received that record, 
his heart wasa ftranger to thofe 
feelings that dignify the hufband, 
the father, and the man. 

As'the famtly of his late con- 
fort were rich and powerful, Mr. 
Freeman checked his libertine 
purfutts for a time; but the 
ftrength of habit foon overcame 





or Libertines. 


the dictates of prudence, and agaia 
he liftened to the powerful calls 
of vice and diffipation. * 

A few months after Mrs. Free. 
man’s death, he informed his 
friend Eafton, that he would in- 
troduce him to a young creature 
lovely as imagination could form. 
He owned thatthe conneétion be: 
tween them, being only that of 
fentiment, became rather trouble- 
fome; that fhe had denied’ him 
the moft diftant favour, and, in 
tears, regretted her ever giving 
way to a hopelefs paflion which 
had driven her from home, and 
fubjeéted her to dangers of every 
kind. ; 

“| firft faw,” he continued, 
*¢ this foolifh girl at the neighbour- 
ing convent—Her beauty charm- 
ed me; I gained her attention, and 
held many converfations at the 
grate, in the courfe of which fhe 
informed me that, difappointed in 
a love affair, and to avoid a forced 
marriage, fhe had fled from her 
guardian, and fought refuge in 
the convent. 

“I need not tell you, Eafton, 
how love-fick girls are wrought 
upon. I found more fenfibility 
than prudence—her forrows fub- 
fided as | artfully dropped an an- 
{wering tear, accompanied witha 
well-feizned emotion. I ufed 
every means which is common 
with us fellows of intrigue, and at 
length gained her confent to fuffer 
me to procure ‘her enlargement, 
on my promife of protection and 
iriendfiip. 

“« Her remove from the convent 
was, with fome difficulty and no 
{mall degree of danger, effected ; 
when, expecting my reward, and 


urging her to be kind, fhe wept, 


faid I had deceived her, and thus 
addrefled me:—‘ Ceafe, Sir, to 
‘ alarm, with profeffions of love, a 
* poor voung creature that knows 
* not 
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‘not where to fly. Afk me for 
‘my friendfhip and efteem, and 
‘honour me with your’s, and I 
‘ fhall be as happy as my fortunes 
‘will permit." I withed to catt 
‘ myfelf on vour protection, from 
¢a confidence in your honour—I 
‘have done it—betray not then, 
‘oh! betray not the truft repofed 
‘in you. If you take a violent 


* and cruel advantage of my fitua-. 


‘tion, fhort will be your pleafure, 
* but lafling your pain. You will 
“at once lofe all the refpe& I now 
‘bear you, and render me com- 
* pletely wretched: it is too true, 
‘am in your power; but do not, 
* oh! do not abufe that power, by 
‘plunging a wretch, already al- 
* moft loft, into infamy and per- 
* dition.’ 

‘* I give you her own words, 
Eafton, for you will find her ro- 
mantic in the extreme, with all the 
airs of dignitv and virtue about 
her. J endeavoured all I could to 
comfort and compofe her ipirits, 
and offered to write home to her 
guardian; but to this fhe would 
not confent, as in fuch a cafe her 
name would be expofed. ‘ If,’ faid 
fhe, ‘imputed guilt is to be my 
* portion, let me, with life, lament 
‘the effects of my imprudent 
* flight—but there are, whom my 
‘folly might difgrace, fhould an 
‘unfeeling world caft a ftigma 
* upon me—-Know me, therefore, 
‘only as—she wretched Fulia !” 

* Upon this I left her, fool 
enough to be fomewhat affected, 
and what fhe means to dol can- 
not tell: I had procured her an 
apartment ina private part of the 
city, with a fervant to attend her; 
but not finding in me the father 
fhe expected, I have a ftrong idea 
that fhe means to play me the flip 
and fteal away without my know- 
ledge, which would prove a dif- 
appointment to both of us. 


6gt 

** For, Eafton, as you are a fine 
fellow, and+ withal fomewhat 
younger than myfelf, as 1 cannot 
fucceed, I think you might ven- 
ture a trial upon your own ac- 
count.” 

“A friendly propofal,” ex- 
claimed Eafton; “ convey me to 
her, and what love, gallantry, 
and fine f{peeches can effet, de- 
pend on.” 

The agreement made, they pro- 
ceeded to pay a vifit to the unfore 
tunate young lady. 

The fervant having given in 
Mr. Freeman’s name, they. were 
conducted to her apartment. But 
oh! heaven! what horror feized 
the heart of Eafton on beholding 
his fifter! He had left her during 
his travels, which had detained 
him two years, under the protec- 
tion of her guardian, 2 man of 
fordid ideas, little principle, and 
ftill lefs humanity—bdut who had 
cunning fufficient to carry the 
appearance of every good quality, 
and, by the Nexis diffimulation, 
had prevailed on the worthy Mr. 
Eafton, the gentleman who had 
given thefe unhappy. children his 
name and fortune, in his laft mo- 
ments to fubmit to him the ma- 
nagement of the eftate bequeathed 
them till the youth became of age,, 
and his fifter was.difpofed of in, 
marriage. : 

How be had performed the will 
of his dying friend, refpecting 
the young lady, the reader has, 
in part, been made acquainted 
with—it remains. only to fay, that 
by his forbidding the addrefles of 
Mr. Harcourt, a young foldier, 
whofe heart was hofiourable as his 
profeffion, and who fincerely, 
loved her, and encouraging the 
hopes of a wretch, worn out with 
infirmities and adifeafed mind, 
he forced the unhappy Julia to 


determine on flight. Her Har- 
court 











court had been called to the field, 
where, by protecting his country, 
at the hazard of his life, it was not 
then in his power to defend her he 
held dearer than his own exitt- 
ence. 

For atime, overcome with mu- 
tual aftonifhment, they both re- 
mainéd filent! At length, Eafton, 
relieved by tears, embraced the 
fifter of his heart, exclaiming, 
** And have .bad principles and 
bad men brought me to the brink 
of fuch perdition? But Heaven 
is juft, and at the fame moment 
converts my erring heart, and re- 
ftores me to an almoft ioft filter, 
whom my future care and aftec- 
tion fhall protect from every {nare 
of deep-laid villainy.” 

Then turning to the confound- 
ed and abafhed Freeman, he ut- 
tered, “* As for you, be warned by 
this interpofition of providence in 
favour of your undeferving friend. 
Your vears and your principles do 
not correfpond. I had a father, 
gay and volatile like vourtell, 
whofe wretched ftory I have heard, 
but whofe guilt has divided his 
children and hin—perhaps—for- 
ever! Mournful, no doubt, has 
been his exiftence, and,’ if. no 
more, miferable his end!—But 
wherever he may wander, if yet 
alive, eh! my fifter! would not 
you rejoice with me in comfort- 
ing his fuffering heart, and in re- 
turn, receive the bleffings of our 
namelefs and interdiéted parent?” 

Hearing, with trembling limbs, 
this patlionate addrefs, Mr. Free- 
rman exclaims, ** Who, who was 
your father?” 


Se ee EE OY oe: 


WO females who had mar- 
ried aged hufbands, having 
fome difference, one ef them 
thinking to rally the other, told her 
— lo be fure fhe had married very 
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** Oh!” returned Eafton, « he 
has loft his name in his crimes 
which drove him from his fami] 
and country—an outlawed mur. 
derer!” 

For the firft time, powerful 
conviction rufhed on the heart of 
Freeman. ‘ Oh!” he exclaimed, 
“be more explicit—furely my 
children are now before me—nor 
fear nor fate fhall longer hide my 
name—’ Tis Alton! the miferable 
Alton now cafts his wretched load 
of exiftence before you !”—They 
both ran towards him, and, own- 
ing an interpofing providence, 
with tears of joy and gratitude, 
raifed their Jong-Lft parent ! who at 
once reclaimed, at once thankful 
to myfterious heaven, embraced 
his children ! 

It only remains to inform the 
reader, that the father, with his fon 
and daughter, took fhipping for 
England. An honourable peace 


. foon brought home to love and 


a] 
fortune the generous Harcourt, 


who was at length united to his 
faithful Julia. 

The old guardian had paid the 
debt of nature, and, ftruck with 
a check of conicience, he not on- 
ly left the whole eftate of the late 
ir. Eafton, umimpaired, to the 
brother and fifter, but added there- 
to a large portion of his own. 
Application was made to an earth- 
ly throne for mercy to the re- 
pentant father: it was extended 
towards him; and being now a 
fincere penitent, it isto be withed 
and hoped that he may experience 
the faine mercy from a ftill higher 
power. 


SOO nee mee = 
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prudently, having a Au/band and a 
father in one perfon!—* Yes, my 
dear, (replied the other) but you 
have the advantage of me, having 
a hufband and a child in your’s!” 


The 
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To the Author of the Effay on Contagion. 


HEN fickening armies fell by dire difeafe, 
And navies ftrew’d with carcafes the feas; 

When fires an? »thers mourn’d their children loft, 
And nations wept their f{chemes of conqueft crofs’d: 
Such fad events made fage hiftorians paute, 
As faéts they told, but left untold their caufe; 
Made zealots cry that heaven in judgment theds 
Its wrathful vials on our guilty heads; 
And Pzons fons, in terms obfcure and vague, 
Contagion blend with peftilence and plague; 
Yet ali the while no mortal e’er could namé, 
Or what they were, or whence their mifchief came. 


Seen by that light whofe floods Jenovan rolls, 
And wafts along to guide and cherifh fouls, 

Thy quickened fenfe furvey’d, in brighteft beams, 
The fource whence nexious exhalation fteams. 
—-To pleafe man’s palate, lo! the butchering knife 
Deprives each harmlefs animal of life; 

Whofe blood and bowels uninhum’d and bare, 
Defiling earth, contaminating air, 

Produce that /pirit fierce to whom belongs 

Infuriate power to vindicate their wrongs ; 

W hofe quartered trunks by cooks and fcullions’ toil, 
Muft bake, roaft, fimmer, fricafee and boil, 


- With falt and fpice be diefs’d, to tempt the tafte, 


To gorge the ftomach, and prolong the featt ; 
Whence pain and fever, chills and aches begin, 
As fell and furious works the fiend within.— 
-—Thy page informs us how it comes to pafs, 
That oxyGENE combines with sepTous Gass; 
What new produétion chemic union brings, 
As from their tie azoric oxyp {prings; 

What unexampled power it thence acquires, 


WHERE TAPERS BURN, THE FLAME OF LIFE EXPIRES! 


How when let loofe it through the ftomach flows, 
And heaves the vifcus with convulfive throes ; 

Or when inhaled, and to the lungs applied, 

To BLACK OR LIVID TURNS THE CRIMSON TIDE! 
And how thefe grievous ills may be withftood, 
By CHANGING FLESH FOR VEGETABLE FOOD.—- 
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As Franklin taught to guide th’ eleétric courfe, 

And turn from mah the lightning’s dreadful force; 
So Mitchill \earns to fhun infeétion’s. blaft, 

And make this fore contagion be the laft; 

As he from faéts, by broad indiétion draws, 

A few plain, fimple, but unchanging laws.— 
—Had Pericres thy precepts known to urge, 
Thy darling Aruens had not felt the fcourge.— 
—In Tammany prefigured, THEE we view, 

And this the RaveEwous Mammortu whom he flew. 
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TUESDAY; or, THE DITTY.—By 7. Gray. 
_With an Engraving. 
MARIAN. 
‘“OUNG Co tn Covt, a lad of peerlefs meed, 
Full well:could dance, and deftly tune the reed; 
In ev’ry wood his carols {weet were known, 
At ev’ry wake his nimble feats were fhown. 
When in the ring the ruftic routs he threw, 
The damfels’ pleafures with his conquefts grew ; 
Or when aflant the cudgel threats his head, 
His danger fmites the breaft of ev’ry maid, 
But chief of Marian. Marran lov’d the {wain, 
The parfon’s maid, and neateft of the plain; 
Marian, that foft could ftroke the udder’d cow, 
Or leffen with her fieve the barley-mow; 
Marbled with fage the hard*ning cheefe fhe prefs’d, 
And yellow butter Marran’s {kill confefs’d ; 
But Marian now, devoid of country cares, 
Nor yellow butter nor fage cheefe prepares, 
For yearning love the witlefs maid employs, 
And love, fay fwains, all bufy heed deftroys. 
Co.tn makes mock at all her piteous fmart, 
A lafs that Cre’Ly hight had won his heart, 
Cic’.y, the weftern lafs that tends the kee, 
The rival of the parfon’s maid was fhe, 
In dreary thade now Martan lies along, 
And mixt with fighs thus wails in plaining fong: 


Ah! woful day! ah woful noon and morn! 

When firft by thee my younglings white were fhorn, 
Then firft, I ween, I caft a lover’s eye, 

My theep were filly, but more filly I: 

Beneath the fhears they felt no lafling fmart; 

They loft but fleeces, while I loft a heart. 


Ah! Cotrn! canft thou leave thy fweetheart true? 
What I have done for thee will Cre’Ly do? 


Will 
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Will fhe thy linen wath or hofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves made of her own fpun yarn? 
Will fhe with houfewife’s hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait ? 
Which o’er thy kerfey doublet fpreading wide, 

In fervice-time drew Cre’Ly’s eyes afide. 


Where’er I gad I cannot hide my care, 

‘My new difafters in my look appear. 

White as the curd my ruddy cheek is grown, 
So thin my features that I’m hardly known; 
Our neighbours tell me oft’ in joking talk 

Of afhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk; 
Unwittingly of Marian they divine, 

And wift not that with thoughtful love I pine: 
Yet Corin Crovut, untoward fhepherd fwain, 
Walks whiftling blithe, while pitiful I plain. 


Whilom with thee *twas Marran’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry-make at night. 

If in the foil you guide the crooked fhare, 

Your early breakfaft is my conftant care ; 

And when with even hand you ftrove the grain, 

{ fright the thievifh rooks from off the plain. 

In miflin days when I my threfher heard, 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d ; 

Loft in the mufic of the whirling flail, 

To gaze on thee I left the fmoking pail: 

{n harveft, when the fun was mounted high, 

My leathern bottle did thy drought fupply; 

Whene’er you mow’d I follow’d with the rake, 

And have full oft’ been fun-burnt for thy fake: 

When in the welkin gathering fhow’rs were feen, 

I lagg’d the laft with Coxrn on the green; 

And when at eve returning with thy car, 

Awaiting heard the jingling bells from far; 

Straight on the fire the footy pot I plac’d, 

To warm thy broth I burnt my hands for hafte. 

When hungry thou ftood ftaring, like an oaf, 

I flic’d the luncheon from the barley loaf, 

With crumbled bread I thicken’d well thy meis. 

Ah! love me more, or love thy pottage lefs! 


Laft Friday’s eve, when as the fun was fet, 

I, near yon ftile, three fallow gy pfies met: 

Upon my hand they eaft a poring look, x 
Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they fhook; 
They faid that many crofles I mutt prove, 

Some in my worldly gain, but moft in love. 
Next morn I mifs’d three hens and our old cock, 
And off the hedge two pinners and a fmock. 

I bore thefe loffes wit a Chriftian mind, 
And no mifhaps could feel whilft thou wert kind: 
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But fince, alas! I grew my Cortn’s fcorn, 

I’ve known no pleafure night, or noon, or morn, 
Help me, ye gypfies! bring him home again, 
And toa conftant lafs give back her fwain. 


Have not I fate with thee full many a night, 
When dying embers were our only light, 
When ev’ry creature did in flumbers lie, 
Befides our cat, my Coxt1n Crour and I? 
No troublous thoughts the cat or CoLtn move, 
While I alone am kept awake by love. 


Remember, Corin, when at laft year’s wake 
J bought the coftly prefent for thy fake, 
Couldft thou {pell o’er the pofie on thy knife, 
And with another change thy ftate of life? 

If thou forgett’ft, I wot, I can repeat, 

My memory can tell the verfe fo fweet. 

As this is grav’d upon this knife of thine, 

So is thy image on this heart of mine. 

But woe is me! fuch prefents lucklefs prove, 
For knives, they tell me, always fever love. 





SONG OF A SPIRIT. 
[From Mrs. Rapcrirre’s Romance of the Foreft. | 


ie the fightlefs air I dwell, 


On the floping fun-beams play ; 
Delve the cavern’s ininoft cell, 
Where never yet did day-light firay : 


Dive beneath the green fea waves, 
Aird gambol ia the briny deeps; 
Skim ev’ry fhore that Neptune laves, 
' From Lapland’s plains to India’s fteeps. 


Oft I mount with rapid force 
Above the wide earth’s fhadowy zone; 
Follow the day-ftar’s flaming courfe 
Through realms of {pace to thought unknown: 


And liften to celeftial founds 

That fwell the air unheard-of men, 
As I watch my nightly rounds 

O’er woody fteep, and filent glen. 


Under the fhade of waving trees, 

On the green bank of fountain clear, 
At penfive eve I fit at eafe, 

While dying mufic murmurs near. 


And oft, on point of airy clift, 
That hangs upon the wefterg main, 
I watch the gay tints pafling {wift, 
And twilight veil the liquid plain. 
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Then, when the breeze has funk away, 
And ocean fcarce is heard to lave, 

For me the fea-nymphs foftly play 
Their dulcet fhells beneath the wave. 


Their dulcet fhells! I hear them now, 
Slow {wells the ftrain upon mine ear; 

Now faintly falls—now warbles low, 
Till rapture melts into a tear. 


The ray that filvers o’er the dew, 
And trembles through the leafy fhade, 
And tints the {cene with fofter hue, 
Calls me to. rove the lonely glade; 


Or hie me to fome ruin’d tower, 
Faintly fhewn. by moon-light gleam, 
Where the lone wanderer owns my, power 
In fhadows dire that fubftance feem ; 


In thrilling founds that murmur woe, 
And paufing filence makes more dread; 
In mufic breathing from below 
Sad folemn ftrains, that wake the dead, 


Unfeen I move—unknown am fear’d! 
Fancy’s wildeft dreams I weave; 
And oft by bards my voice is heard 
To die wlong the. gales of eve. 
IE EE SLE CR mc 


MORNING, ON THE SEA SHORE. 
' [From the fame. ] 
HAT print of fairy feet is here 
V On Neptune’s fmooth and yellow fands? 
What midnight revel’s airy dance, — 
Beneath the moon-beam’s trembling glance, 
Has bleft thefe fhores?——-What {prightly bands 
Have chac’d the waves uncheck’d by fear? 
Whoe’er they were, they fled from morn, 
For now all filent and forlorn 
Thefe tides forfaken fands appear 
‘Return, fweet fpirits! the fcene to cheer ! 


In‘vain the call!—till moonlight’s hour 
Again diffufe its fofter pow’r, 
Titania, nor her fairy loves, | 
Emerge from India’s fpicy groves ; 
Then, when the fhad’wy hours return, 
When filence reigns o’er air and earth, 
And ev'ry ftar in zther burns, _ 
They come to celebrate their mirth; 
In frolic ringlet trip the ground, 
Bid mufic’s voice on filence win, 
Till magic echoes anfwer round-——— 
Thus do their feftive rites oe s 
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O fairy forms! fo coy to mortal ken, 
Your myftic fteps to poets only fhewn, 
©! lead me to the brook, or hallow'd glen, 
Retiring far, with winding woods o’ergrown ! 
Where’er ye beft delight to rule; 
if in fome foreft’s lone retreat, 
Thither condué& my willing feet 
To the light brink of “fountain cool, 
Where, fleeping in the midnight dew, 
Lie Spring’s young buds of every hue, 
Yielding their {weet breath to the air; 
To fold their filken Jeaves from harm, 
And their chil! heads in moonfhine warm, 
To bright Titania’s tender care. 
There, to the-night-bird’s plaintive chaunt 
Your carols {weet ye love to raife, 
With oaten reed and paft’ral lays; 
And guard with-forcefal fpell her haunt, 
Who, when your antic fports are done, 
Oft lulls ve in the lily’s cell. 
Sweet flow’r! that fuits.your flumbers well, 
And fhieids you from the rifing fun. 
When not to India’s fteeps ye fly 
After twilight and the moon, 
In honey’d buds ye love to lie, 
While reigns fupreme Light’s fervid noon, 
Nor quit the cell where peace pervades 
Till night leads on the dews and fhades. 


E’en now your feenes enchanted meet my fight ! 
I fee the earth uunclofe, the palace rife, 

The high dome fwell, and long arcades of light 
Glitter among the deep embow’ring woods, 
And glance reflected from the trembling floods! 

While to foft lutes the portals wide unfold, 

And fairy forms, of fine ztherial dies, 
Advance with frolic fteps and laughing eyes, 

Their hair with pearl, their garments deck’d with gold; 

Pearls that in Neptune’s briny waves. they fought, 

And gold from India’s deepeft caverns brought. 

Thus your light vifions to my eyes unveil, 

Ye fportive pleafures, {weet illufions,. hail! 

Sut ah! at Morn’s firft blufh again ye fade! 

So from Youth’s ardent gaze Life’s landfca pe gay, 
And forms in Fancy’s furmmer hues array’d, 

Diflolve at once in air at Truth’s refplendent day! 





SPEEA. 


TO MY CANDLE.—By Petrer PInpdAR. 


“SHOU lone companion of the {pectred night, 
1 wake amid thy friendly-watchfel light, 











To fteal a precious hour from lifelefs fleep— 
Hark, the wild uproar of the winds! and hark 
HELLv’s genius roams the regions of the dark, 

Aad {wells the thund’ring horrors of the Dez. 


From cloud to cloud the pale ‘moon hurrying flies; 
Now blacken’d, and now flafhing through her tkies. 


But all is filence here—beneath thy beam, 
lown I labour for the voice of praife— 
For who would fink in dull Oblivion’s ftream?™™ 
- Who would not live in fongs of Uiitant days? 
Thus while I wond’ring paufe o’er SHAKESPEARE’S page, 
I mark in vifons of delight, the Sace, 
High o’er the wrecks of.men, who ftands fublime; 
A Coun in the melancholy wafte, 
(Its cities humbled, and its glories paft) 
Majeftic, ’midthe folitude of Time. 


Yet now to fadnefs let me yield the hour— 
Yes, let the tears of pureft friendfhip fhow’r. 


I view, alas! what ne’er fhould die, 
A form that wakes my deepett figh; : 
A form, that feels of Death the leaden fleep— ° 
Defcending to the realms of thade, 
I view a pale-ey’d panting maid; 
I fee the Virtwes o’er their fav’rite weep, 
Ab! could the Musz’s fimple pray’r 
Command the envied trunip of Fame, » 
Ostivion fhould Exiza fpare: 
A world fhould echo with her name. 
Art thou departing too, my trembling friend? 
Ah! draws thy little luftre to its end? 
Yes, on thy frame, Fate too fhall fix her feal—- 
O let'me, penfive, watch thy pale decay: 
How faft that frame, fotender, wears away ! 
How fait thy life the reftlefs minutes fteal ! 
How flender now, alas! thy thread of fire! 
Ab, falling, falling, ready to expire! 
In vain thy ftruggles—all will foon be o’er— 
At life thou fnatcheft with an eager leap: 
Now round I fee thy flame fo fecdle creep, 
Faint, lefs’ning, quiv’ring, glimm’ring—fow no more! 
Thus fhall the fons of fcience fink away, 
And thus of beauty fade the faireft flow’r— 
For where’s the Grant who to Tre fhall fay, 
“ Deftrudtive Tyrant, I arreft thy pow’r? 


j 





Bxtad from * Greenfield Hill, a Poem by Dr. Devigit. 
THE EFFECTS OF INDOLENCE. 
ESIDE yon lonely tree, whofe branches bare 
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Bice eit fling air. 
, and murmur to the paling air, 
Rife white, There, 
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There, where the twining briars the yard inclofe, 
The houfe of Sloth ffands hufh’d in long repofe. 


in a late round of folitary care, 

My feet inftin& to.rove, they knew not where, 

I thither came. With yellow bloffoms gay, | 
The tall rank weed begirt the tangled’ way : 
Curious to view, I forc’d a path between, 

And climb’d the broken ftile, and gaz’d the fcene. 


O’er an old well, the curb half-fallen fpread, 

Whofe boards, end-loofe, a mournful creaking made; 
Poiz’d on a leaning poft, and ill-faftain’d, 

Tn ruin fad, a mouldering {wepe remain’d; 

Ufelefs, the crooked pole ftill dangling hung, 

And, tied with thrumbs, a broken bucket {wung. 


A half-made wali around the garden lay, 
Mended, in gaps, with brufhwood in decay. 
No culture through the woven briars was feen, 
Save a few fickly plants of faded green : 

The ftarv’d potatoe’ hung: its blafted feeds, 

And fennel ftruggled to o’ertop the weeds. 
There gaz'da ragged fheep, with wild furprife, 
And two lea geefe upturn’d their flanting eyes. 


The cottage pap’d, with many a difmal yawn, 
Where, rent to burn, the,covéring boards were gone; 
Or, by one naiJ,. where others endwife hung, 

The ky look’d thro’, and winds -portentous rung, 
In waves, the yielding roof appear’d to run, 

And half the chimney-top was fallen down. 


‘The ancient cellar-door, of ftructure rude, 

With tatter’d garments calk’d, half open ftood. 
‘There, as I peep’d, I faw the ruin’d bin; 

The fills were broke; the wall had crumbled in; 
A few, long-emptied cafks lay mouldering round, 
And wafted athes {prinkled.o’er the ground ; 
While, a fad tharer in the houfhold ill, 

A half-ftarv’d rat crawi’d out, and bade farewell. 


One window dim, a loop-hole to the fight, 
Shed round the rooma pale, ‘penurious light ; 
Here rags gay-colour’d eked the broken glafs ; 
There panes of wood fupplied the vacant fpace. 
As pondering deep, I gaz’d, with gritty roar 
“The hinges creak’d, and open ftood the door. 
Two little boys, half-naked from the waift, 
With ftaring wonder, ey’d me as I pafs’d. 
The fimile of Pity blerided with her tear— 

Ah me! how rarely Comfort vifits here ! 


On a leah hammoc, once with feathers fill’d, 
His limbs by dirty tattefs ill conceal’d, | 
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Tho’ now the fun had rounded half the day, 
Stretch’d at full length, the lounger fnoring lay ; 
While his fad wife, befide her dreffer ftood, 
And wafh’d her hungry houfhold’s meagre food,. 
His aged fire, whofe beard, and flowing hair, 
Wav’'d filvery o’er his antiquated chair, 

Rofe from his feat; and, as he watch’d mv eye, 
Deep from his bofom heav’d a mournfal figh— 
Stranger, he cried, once better days Iknew; 
And, trembling, fhed the venerable dew, 

I wifh’d a kind reply; but with’d in vain; 

No. words came timely to relieve my pain: 

To the poor parent, and her infants dear, 

Two mites I gave, befprinkled with a tear; 
And, fix’d again to fee the wretched fhed, 
Withdrew in filence, clos’d the door, and fled. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, July 12. 

HE terrible fire which has lately, 

reduced to afhes a part of this ca- 
pital isy perhaps, the mof difaftrous of 
all thofe of which it has been fo often the 
prey. It broke out the 3th infty at nine 
o'clock at night, in a ftore-houfe near the 
canal. A frefh wind which arofe unhap- 
pily fpread the flames, and from the firtt 
hour of the fire, rendered abortive ail at- 
tempts to extinguifhit. At midnight it 
communicated to fome large ftore-houfes 
of oil, butter and lard: it was adreadful 
fightito fee all thofe matters running thro’ 
the ftreets, like lava, in flames, {preading 
fire and defolation, and overtaking the 
unhappy fugitives endeavouring toelcape. 
This running flame’ foon arrived at the 
ftore-houfes of wood and coal:. it was 
then that the conflagration was, at _its 
height: the burning heat of the atmof- 
phere kindled from afar every thing com- 
buftible.. All the ftore-houfes of rice, 
barley, tobacco, and above all, of coffee, 
of which there had arrived lately a con- 
fiderable quantity, became a prey to the 
flames, and extended wider the ravages. 
The conflagration lafted thirty-fix hours, 
and did not ceafe while any thing remain- 
ed to feed it in the direétion it took. It 
18 fuppofed that at leaft five or fix thou- 
fand houfes were burnt, exclufive of pub- 
lic edifices and fhops, among the latter of 
which are fifty thops of workers in ambere 
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The lofs is eftimated at 12,000,000 of 
dollars. 

Paris, Aug. 23. The following isthe 
famous addrefs for peace, figned by one 
hundred and fifty thoufand perfons, pre- 
fented to the Convention in the name of 
the Commune of Marfeilles :— 

*¢ Reprefentatives, 

‘¢ The National Convention, who, on 
the gth Thermidor, revived the fallen 
hopes of France, cannot beftow a more 
impreflive folemnity oa the anniverfary 
of this ever memorable day, that muft 
gild the faireft page of our hiftory, than 
by proclaiming a decree, which at the 
fame time proclainas you to be the friends 
and reftorers of the tranquillity of Europe, 
How could the return of humanity be 
more becomingly celebrated than by the 
extindticn of way, and the ceffation of 
all its horrors? How could you more 
forcibly evince your fincere with to fe- 
cure ug this firft bleffing, in the abfence 
of which the other could not be enjoyed ? 
And, indeed, of what avail is it to 
Frenchmen to have been reftored to life 
and liberty, if France ftili remains funk 
in the night of the grave? What is life 
without heppiiefs? and can’ happinefs 
be enjoved in the abfence of peace ? 

‘< Yes,Reprefentatives, you cannot bet- 
ter perform your reiterated promife of re- 
ftorjng vs to hapvinefs, or realize our 
fanguine hopes of obtaining It, than by ac- 

celerating 
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This is the with of Marfeilles, this is the 
with of f France, this ts the wiih of all Eu- 
ope. This is the blefling which every age 


and fex,every pirty and defeription of ms 
unite inowe accord toefylrcit and apiain: ; 

‘¢ Andy indeed, what heart can refrain 
from execrating a war, the tertile and fa- 
tai fource of ali cur calemities! a devour: 
ing war, Chat exhaufts the publicttreafars, 
sup allvhe fourcesof population 
1 warof cevattacion, that deforms br dee 
firovs alt the produtions of nature end of 
art! an infeCuous war, that has propa- 
gated its baneful fr fluence from the re- 
motelt extremities to the verw heart of the 
ftatce, and which, uniefs ic be fuoh eatin- 
guithed, mut neceflarily extinguifa the 
whole of the republic 

‘If you are deGrous to fm the dread 
torrent of thefe difaters, you muf begin 
by crying up their fourcee Do'you wifh 
to seftore.peace to the interior ‘of the 
country ? terminate the war with its ex- 
ternal aggreffurs. Do you with to revive 
commeice, agriculture and the are? be- 
gin by crufhing the mionfter by whom 
they are devoured. 

‘* Ob, Reprefentatives! if your, eyes 
are ami ted at the afpe& of the public dif 
trefi-—-if your ears ere not deaf‘to the 
far'eks and lamentations of widows, whofe 
hufbands and children the feythe of battle 
has mowed down—if yeu do not behold 
without emotion the deplorable ftate to 
which ithas now reduced this once mot 
flourifing country of the globe—Repre- 
fentatives, reore to it, without delay, the 
biefings of peace. 

ee The bieflings of peace, we fay: for 
on peace alone dey end the fafety of the 
nubfic, andthe hap} ‘nefs of individuals 
For péace is not Iris meceffary to thelr 
happinefs, Hall air is to their exiftence. 
"The 59Q? citizen implores it, an order-to 
putis 24ion the energy of his virtues; the 
oid look to it, ia créer to fersen their eve 
of life; the youns, that they may pluck 
the bloffoms ef their vernal age; wives, 
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celerating and fecuring an univerf:hpeace. 


ss Copht you not to cherifh peace, os 
we do? Ought you not to be as ardent to 
procdre it as we are? It will crown your 
glories, and reward your Jabours. How 
inceffantly maft: you not languifh for the 
happy moment of feeing..it concluded, 
fince it intereits your happinels far more 

nearly than it does our’s? Ahd‘have you 
not'reafon to fear being accufed of with- 
ing to procraftinate peace, only becaufe 
you have determined not to refign your 
ftation, or the dignities that furround it, 
till this withed-for olje@ is accomplith- 
ed? 

“* Far be it from us to fuppofe you ca- 
vable of fu degrading a ftretch of felfith- 
nefs and perfidy; but, Reprefentatives of 
the peopie, you who are alfo, their friends, 
halten to juftify their confidence: do not 
betray their hopes, but ftady their inte- 
refts, fooner than the ambition of fome 
new tyrant, forme other Robefpierre. Oh! 
if ever on the tomb of the firft, another 
fhould atternpt to climb (o the Di@ator- 
hip, faithful Reprefentatives, you have 
only to calion us, and rally round the tree 
of diberty, that we may all be facrificed 

ogether, before the faw fhould violate its 
feered root, 

‘¢ This fair-aufpicious tree, fo long af- 
failed by a form of paflion, has loft its vi- 
gour and ali its lively green. Its branches 
are bared, its leaves withered, and itstruak 
feems threatened with a fpeedy and pres 
maturé decay. Reprefentatives, it isnot 
by f3rinkling it with the pureft portion of 
French blood, that you cam-revive its vere 
dure; if you are anxious ‘to recruicits 
prifline ttrength, engraft on its languith- 
ing ftem the facred olive of peace.” It 1s 
then you fhall fee it bloom anew, and foon 
extend wide and far the hofpitable. cover 
of its beneficent foliage. ‘Then fhall you 
behold ail the children of France uniting 
together under its thade, and finging in 
choras’a hymna di€tated by gratitude 5 it 
is then the fatne with, the (sme interett, 
the fame love, that of liberty, hall warm 
and animate every heart ; and then, truly, 
will your labours be bleffed ; and then on'y 
thall you Lave acquired and deferved the 
glorivus tide of fathers of your country.” 
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waters of. Lake Orfego, which opens its 
feic Bofom to the windows of every houfe 
in town; the unparalleled falubrity of 
its air, and the induftry and wealth of 
‘ts furrounding inhabitants, are attrac- 
“tions which irrefiftibly arreft the atten- 
tion of, all, foreign and domeftic emi- 
grants. But two adults have died in 
Cooperftown fince its fettlement; one of 
which’ died cf the fmall pox, the other 
was drowned. 

Battimore, Nov. 11. In confe- 
quence of an expedition fitted out at Bof- 
ton in the year 1787, captain J. Ken- 
drick, of the fhip Columbia, while pro- 
fetuting an advantageous voyage with the 
‘natives for furs, purchafed of them for 
the owners, a tract of delightful country, 
comprehending 4 degrees of !atitude, or 

‘240 miles fquare. “The deeds are at pre- 
ent in China, and are regiflered in the 
office of the American Conful, and the 

‘agents in London are authorized to treat 
with any gentleman or affociation, for the 
purchafe of a tract of land no where ex- 
ceeded for feltility and climate, and which 

"may, by a prudent management of fome 

‘wife inftitution, become of the utmost 

‘importance. 

The benevolent Mr. Waditrom, by his 
ingenious publication concerning the prin- 
ciples of tue colonization, has ‘taken 

“Yome notice of this expedition, and fa- 
voured his readers with a plate annexed 

' tohis work. 

PoucuKkeepsiz, Nov. 11. The Sy- 

‘nod of New-York and New-Jerfey, at 


~ their laft feffion, diffulved the Prefbytety 
“of Dutchefs, and formed a new one by 


the name of the  Prefbytery of Hudfon, 


‘including all the ‘members of Dutchefs, 


and five members from the Pretbytery of 


"New-York. ‘ 


New.Yorx, Nov. 3. By ‘a gentle- 
‘man Tate from Prefque-Ifle, we are in- 
formed, that the United States have efta- 
blithed a garrifon there, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Rochefontaine. This 
pofition is very advantageous, both as it 


‘ refpets the effe€tual command of the 


: 





channel and harbour, and its tendercy to 
facilitate the execution of the treaty, 
with refpeét to the taking poffeffion of 
the pofts in the fpring. The troops had 
been very fickly with the ague and fever, 
but were recovering fatt, It is generalty 
believed, motwithfaading this interrup- 
tion tod their operations, that the woiks 
will be completed this fall. Since the 
treaty with the weftern Indians, tucy 
have evinced » craly friendly difpefition , 
which has greatly jntreated the conn- 
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dence of the frontier fettlers. < Te was-ve- 
ported, that General Wayne had taken a 
pofition at the mouth of the Sandufky 
river, which empties into Lake Erie. 
The Six Nations have been very quiet, 
and treat the citizens of the United States, 
who pats through their country; with 
great kindnefs. 

11.] Official information was received 
at Philadelphia, on Stiturday latty that 
James Simpfon, Eiq; agent for the Unie- 
ed States, had concluded a treaty of 
peace with the Emperor of Morocco, and 
that Captrin O*Brien, fo long a prifoner 
at Algiers, had arriyed at Malaga, the 
11th of September, on his way ‘to Lithon, 
with difpatches: from ‘Mr. Donaldfon, 
agent of the United States at Algiers, to 
Colonel Humphreys. 

By Mr. Donaldfon’s letters tov she A~- 
merican Conful at Malaga, an Captain 
O'Brien's ‘information tw the fame, it 
appears that all matters were in a fatif- 
factory train of fettlement with the Dey. 

The French Convention have decreed 
a reward of 3,500 livres to Madam Maf- 


‘fon, for having diftovered the art of fa-~ 


bricating new paper from fuch as ‘had 
been already uféd for writing or printing. 

Maéame de Barry's beautiful chateau 
of Lucienna, near Mariny, Franee, with 
all the furniture and fuperb glaffes, has 
been fold for one mgllion feven hundred 
thoufand livres) The purchafer is an 
Amerizan. 

32.] The “Prefident of the United 
States has recognized Don Amtonio Ar- 
gote Villalolbos, ‘as Conful: for his Ca- 
tholic Majefty, forthe Rates of Virginia 
and Kentuckey. 

The young Phyficiawwho fo nobly rifk- 
ed his own fafety, to facilitate the efcape 
of M. La Fayette from his confinement 
at Magdeburg, is Francis Kinlock Huger, 
the fon of the late Major Kisloek Huger, 
of Chariefton, who was kiltediinithe war 
betwixt America and Britain. We are 
happy to inform his countryaien, that Dr. 
Huger has been liberated fram his con- 
finementinoneof the dungeons of Vienna, 
upon condition of his quitting the empire 
within fivedays. Thisinformation comes 
from fome of the mof refpeeabie Ame- 
rican characters, now iw Europe, who 
were well acquainted with Dr. Fluger, 
and are wuch interetted in his rate. 

14] ‘The city of Nice was sbandoned 

°4 damaged on the 20th of july, by the 
explofien of 4 jabora:ory where mMeny peo- 
ple were employed filling bombs, Cart- 
rictzes, Rte without the cy, which bille. 
sco, and Wounded many peome, Covering 
tie 
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the neighbousing fields, for 4000 feet, 
with enermous ttones, bomb-fhelis, car- 
cafes, &c. 

16.] On Friday lak, at Bofton, Mr. 
Blanchard gave the promifed wroftatic ex- 
periment, in lieu of his 46th afcenfion, 
in the prefence of feveral thoufand {pec- 
tators. No accident happened, and the 
/Exonaut appeared to potiefs am entife 
knowledge of his art. The Balloon rofe 
majeftically from an inclofure. along fide 
his Exhibition Room, aad afcending to 
a confiderable height, the {mall car fuf- 
pended from the balioon, having « couple 
of animals in it, feparated from it, and 
defcended by means of a parachute to 
which.it was attachkikd. The fpectators 
evidenced their fatisfa€tion by repeated 
huzzas. The balloon and parachute fell 
into the water, and were picked up by the 
Chelfea ferrymen. 

25.} Yesterday the regiment of artil- 
lery, the infantry of the brigade, and 
Captain Lamb’s troop of horfe appeated 
in arms, under the command of Colonel 
Bauman, in commemoration of the eva- 
cuation of this city by the Britith troops. 

26.] There are gentlemen juit arrived 
in town, who, om the 17th initant, were 
prefent when.a fcow, carrying about ten 
tons, paffed from the lower to the upper 
landing, through the ganal at the Lircle 
Falls, in prefence of a numerous croud 
of fpeétators. All boats now pafs and 
repafs through it. kg 

27.| Wefterday, agreeable to proclama- 
tion of the refpeCtive Governors, was ob- 
ferved as a general thank({giving through- 
out the fates of New-York and New- 
Jerfey. * , 
[ The Editors of the New-York Magazine 

thivk it their ¢iuty to preface the liftof 

marriages for this month with the fol- 
lowing Aetter »— 
Mefires Sworvs, 

‘¢ Obferving in your Magazine of Sep- 
tember laft the publicagion of my being 
married, I think it a duty incumbent on 
me to inform you of its falfity; you wiil 
pleafe therefore to contradiét it. What 
the view of the author of this publication 
may have been, cannot tell; but if he 
is pofletied of che fmaliett fhare of fenfe, 
he cannot but acknowledge there. ig no 
wit difphayed imithe deeds. amd unlefa def- 
titute of the feelings of humag nature, he 
mut be convinced, that knowingly and 
willingly to excite the offended blath of 
delicacy on the check ofan jznocent fair 
ene, difcovers the callous viliain. 

J.-B. Romyyn. 
ScheneCtady, Nov, 1, 1705.""] 
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n New-York.—In the capital 
Haman GC. Rutgers, to Mis’ sane 
Gaine.—Mr. Henry Rich, to Mifs p. 
Van Gelder.—Mr. William Thom fon. 
to Mifs Eliza Mulligan.—Mr. W liam 
Hervey, jun. to Mifs Catharine Van 
Alen.—-Mr. James Davis, to Mifs Ann 
Turner.—Mr. Abraham G. Clay poole 
to Mifs Elizabeth Steel.—Mr. James 
Raney, to Mifs Elizabeth Nichols, 
Mr. G.. Jewifon, to Mifs Mary Ellis. — 
Levi Dodge, Efq; to Mrs. Kemmana.— 
Mr, Jofeph Conckling, to Mifs Eliza- 
beth Dawfon.—Mr. John Bunn, to, Mifs 
Sulan Jolline.—-Mr. Robert Mitchell, to 
Mifs Eliza Swan.—Samuel Smith, Efq; 
to Mifs M‘Knight.-Mr. Abraham 
Freelon, to Mifs Eve Waldron. 

At New Rochelle, Mr. John Drake, 
to Mifs Magdalen Guion, 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, J. 
Hallowell, Efq; to Mifs Rebecca Parker, 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. J. 
Kerfhaw.—-Mrs. Ann D. Bache.—-Mr, 
Adolph Degrove.—Mr. J. Thompfon, 
jun.—Mr.L. Embree.—-Mrs. M. Crook, 

At Haverftraw, Thomas Smith, Ef; 
Counfellor at Law, aged. 73. 

On .Long-lfland.—-At Huntington, 
John Bruth, Lfq; aged 60, 

At Freth Meadows, Mr. Thomas 
Lawrence, aged 72, i 

At Brookhaven, Mrs. Elizabeth Hop- 
kins, aged 4ie ft 

In New- Jeriry.—-AtMiddietown point, 
Mr.;Richard Franfes, fen. in the 87th 
year.of bis age. He lived in one houie, 
and with one wife, (whom he has left a 
widow) at the place before mentioned, 
fixty-three years; in which term there 
have been twenty-eight births, and twen- 
ty-two.deaths. in his family. 

In Connecticut.—-At Newfield, Mrs 
Polly Beach, aged 35. 

At, Middletown, Mr. John Lewis. 

In Rhode-Lland.—-At Newport, Gens 
John. Ma:bone, aged 60, . 

In Penniylyaniae—-in the capital, Mr. 
John Sproat.--Mifs Charlotte Mackay, 
aged 17.—Mr. James Calbraith.—-Capt 
Jacob H. Bette: ton. 

In Maryland.—At Baltimore, Cullen 
Pollock, Efq; of, Edepton, N . Carolina. 

In Virginia.--At his feat in Bucking- 
ham county, Mr. John Nichols, aged 75+ 

In South-Carolina.—At Mount Plea- 
fant, Captain Nathan Bradwell, aged 41+ 

——-FOREIGN DEATHS 


At Sea.——-Mr. Stacy Copperthwait, of * 


the city of Philadelphia. __ 
At Demarara.— The Hon. P.H.Coopert+ 
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